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THE NEXT GREAT ADVANCE IN THE RURAL POSTAL SERVICE 


Should be a motor post coach, something like the one we picture above. It may carry passengers, bulky articles and parcels, as 
well as letters and newspapers. The raté should be quite nominal, from any point on the rural route to the local postoffice. 
1 to 5 cents for parcels, 10 to 25 cents for larger packages or for people. What a marvelous convenience this would be to the 
public, and to local trade. For with these low rates confined-to the territory of each local postoffice, local merchants would be 
protected againt the competition of retailers in the big cities. Congress is now asked to authorize a little test of local.parcels post, 
which should be broadened to try out the plan illustrated. It will pay big, and should prove self supporting. 
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I--ON THE RAISING OF GALVES 









subject of Rearing Calves and Feeding Live Stock. 


without milk. 





ing, is substantially and beautifully bound and illustrated, and filled 
with interesting and profit-producing information. 

Both these books are absolutely free to stock 
owners who will fill out and send us the coupon 
attached to this advertisement. 


_ The raising of calves on whole milk is destructive of present 
dairy profits. 

The slaughter of calves is destructive of the future progress 

and profits of the industry. 


The problem is a perplexing 
one, but the solution is easy if 
sought in the right direction. 


Sugarota Calf Meal is to 
the calf what malted milk 
is to the human infant. 

@ With its use the dairyman 
or farmer can raise four 
calves at the cost of rais- 
ing one with cows’ milk 
and he can better regu- 
late and control their diet and 
healthy growth. 

The proof of it is in the using. We have 
demonstrated its wonderful efficiency repeatedly 
on our experimental farm, and hundreds of users 
confirm our conclusions. 

You can test it to your own satisfac- 
tion, and if it 
does not accom- 
plish ev 
we claim we will 
return the cost 
price to you. 

We want you 
to make the test. 


ee your 
dealer and if 
he does not 
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2--ON THE FEEDING OF LIVE STOCK 


The two books we are offering are the most valuable works obtainable on the 


These books cannot be purchased, as they are the copyrighted f th 
North-West Mills Company and are not for general sale = ee ae 


“The Drain on Dairy Profits” goes to the meat of the subject of raising calves 
it m It is not a scientific treatise, but a concise, common-sense talk, with 
suthoritative figures and explicit facts that the dairyman can apply to his profit. 


“Saccharine Feeds and Feeding,” the only work of its kind on up-to-date stock feed- 
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carry Sugarota Calf Meal, write us and we will arrange for you 
to get a bag for trial. 

Send us at the same time the name of the dealer, that we may 
provide for supplying your and your neighbors’ future demands 
promptly. When you once make the test you will want Sugarota 
Calf Meal regularly. 

Do not overlook the fact that Sugarota Dairy Feed will produce 
more milk and keep your cows in 
better condition than any other 
feed made. 


We Guarantee It 


We are ready to furnish a trial 
ton of Sugarota Dairy Feed to any 
owner of milch cows. He can test it 
for twenty-one days and if it does 
not produce better results than any 
feed he has used before, the feed 
used in the test will not cost him 
one cent. 

Remember, we guarantee the results of both 

Calf Meal and Sugarota Dairy Feed, and 
the combination of these two milk making and milk 
saving feeds will prove a glad surprise to every 
owner of a cow who will make the test. 

The reason for the distinct superiority of all 
Sugarota Feeds is that each is balanced for its own 

icular use. Dairy Feed for milk production; 
1 ine Feed and Sheep Feed for Fat Pro: 
duction in its particular Horse Feed for muscle maker and 
strength builder; Poultry Feed for egg production and keeping 
fowls growing. Sugarota Calf Meal to fill the urgent and long- 
standing demand for a “Bovine Baby Food.” 


But get these two books now and learn what is 
doing in modern feeding methods. [Fill out the 
Coupon complete and send to us. We will send 
the books.at once without any charge whatever. 


NORTH-WEST MILLS CO., Wi iuir® STREET 


WINONA, MINA. 



































Cattle Feed, 














PLEASE SEND ME FREE YOUR TWO BOOKS, “THE DRAIN ON DAIRY PROFITS 
AND “‘SACCHARINE FEEDS AND FEEDING.” 


eoncenoses HORSES 
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The World Record Corn Crop 


A Pennsylvania Farm the Place---Seed Bred Continuously for 20 Years---Cultivation Made a Skillful Art— 
How the Land Has Been Built Up---Clover Plays a Part---Crops Persistently 
Rotated---The Owner Interviewed: By Charles William Burkett 


NYBODY can raise corn. But 
to raise from 125 to 150 
bushels to the acre, year after 
year, on-an area as large as 
90 acres, has not been the work 
of the American 
But such is the record of I. S. 
Because of 





average 


farmer. 
Long of Lebanon county, Pa. 
these results, Mr Long has rightly earned 
the title of king of American corn growers, 
and his successes have been chronicled more 
than once in American Agriculturist. Back 


of this great produc- 


vest time. After observing the man, the 
product, the results, I was not long in asking 
a question; to be sure, the most natural under 
the circumstances that I could ask: “To 
what, Mr Long, is due this large acre produc- 
tion?”’ 
Great Care with Seed 

“To a few important facts, each of the 
utmost importance to-a high yield,” he 
replied. “To the right kind of seed in the 
first place. You must select seed that has 


will keep during the winter.”” Do you take 
special precautions in this respect? 

“IT most certainly do. Seed corn should 
never be frozen. I am confident that a good 


~share of all the seed corn planted has been 


more or less injured by winter frosts, thus 
checking the yield anywhere from ten to 26 
bushels an acre. I put my seed corn on a 
string and put it away in a room in my house, 
where freezing temperature and rats do not 
bother it.””. Do you make any further selec- 
tion of your corn? I asked. “I do; in the 

spring the entire lot 





tion are long years 
of patient industry in 
breeding corn, im- 
proving the land, 
adapting crops to 
their environment 
and ascertaining cor- 
rect methods of culti- 
vaiion and treatment. 
Upon these four cor- 
nerstones has been 
built the wonderful 
work, results of 
which have been re- 
corded heretofore in 
this magazine. 

I had read about 
Mr Long’s success; 
visitors had related 
to.me their observa- 


tions. But it was 
not until J had 
looked into the eyes 


of this captain of 
farming and had ex- 
amined some _ hun- 
dreds of ears of corn 
taken promiscuously 
from his cribs that I 
caught the real spirit 
of Mr Long’s achieve- 
ment, and had driven 
home to me the won- 
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of seed corn is taken 
down and each ear 
gone over separately; 
ae both ends are cut off, 
oS Fat = 5. ie. each ear is examined 

fet and the corn shelled 
: by hand in a pan; if 
the kernels are short, 
they are thrown 
aside. I have been 
selecting my corn in 
this manner, year 
after year, for up- 
ward of 20 years. It 
is this careful, con- 
scientious, continuous 
seec selection § that 
has been largely re- 
sponsible for my big 


— 
£ 





yields. 
“T use a two-row 
planter. The rows 


are placed 40 inches 
apart and I like about 
one grain every 18 
inches. I. have a 
planter somewhat of 
my own devising. 
Years ago I felt that 
I wanted to get the 
corn down a little 
deeper than the ordi- 
nary planter allowed, 














derful lessons of its 
results. Think of 
12,000 bushels of corn 
from. 90 acres of 
land! At the same 
time, just remember 
that no farm in the western land bas ever 
done so well, even on soils black with humus 
and rich with plant food, the accretion of 
years. On 17 acres more than 140 bushels 
to the acre were harvested. 

The first thought, no doubt, that comes to 
you is the one that came to me. What is 
back of such wonderful results that came 
to Mr Long? Not happen so; mind you, but 
annual occurrences as regular as the har- 





FIELD CORN BRED FOR A PURPOSE 


These four ears were taken from the seed lot of Mr I. S. Long. 
bred for vitality and quantity of yield for 20 years. 
an acre on 73 acres and more than 140 bushels an acre on 17 acres, shows the power -back 
of good breeding for seed and wise management of land for great production in the field. 


vitality, that is bred to local environments 
and that is selected because of its tendency 
to produce large yields. I make it a rule to 
select ears taken from heavy stalks with 
short joints and broad leaves. -I do this as 
early as possible, just at the time it is ready 
to cut. These selected stalks are then cut 
and taken out of the field and shocked until 
fit to be husked and put away; it is then 
husked and stored in a dry place where it 


The great production of 130 bushels 


so I had attached to 
the planter out-shoot 
shovels that let the 
row down in the 
ground and yet did 
not cover the corn 
any deeper than the ordinary planter. By 
this plan the seed was set in furrows just 
a bit lower than the rest of the land. 

I suppose to get these results, Mr Long, 
you expend a good deal on labor and the 
cultivation of the corn? 

“Not more than my neighbors. Three or 
four cultivations are all my corn gets. When 
the corn is up, I begin cultivating; I put the 
teeth at the first cultivation pretty well down 


This corn has been 
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in the dirt, deep enotigh always to cover grass. 
When next eultivated I raise the cultivating 
teeth next to the corn, so as-to throw in soil 
to cover grass, but not so deep as to touch 
the roots. The teeth in the middle of the row 
are kept down as far as possible. The same 
is true of subsequent cultivations, excepting 
that the third and fourth time the cultivating 
teeth are all raised so as not to interfere with 
roots.”’ 

What do you believe is the most important 
thing in cuitivating corn, Mr Long? 

“The whole secret is to keep from cutting 
off roots. You want to cultivate 2nough to 
get rid of the weeds, but as certainly as you 
injure any of the roots you wil! injure the 
crop. At the last cultivation a leveler is 
attached behind the cultivating teeth, which 
just scrapes the ground and never touches 
the roots, leveling the soil and leaving a nice, 
mellow mulch over the entire surface of the 
ground. You must be sure not to cut the 
roots if you want a decent corn crop.” 


No Fertilizers Are Used 


To get this yield you certainly must fer- 
tilize your soil heavily with stable manure 
or commercial fertilizers. 

“No, I do not. I do not use fertilizer or 
manure, not a pound of either. I am a great 
believer in tillage; every year I plow the 
land a little deeper; just a bit, for I do not 
like to turn up too much raw soil at any 
single time. At -present we are plowing 
8 or 9 inches deep. I will plow 15 inches 
when I can, but it will take some years to 
get to that depth. I follow the same policy 
in plowing for oats; I aim to plow as deep 
as for corn. But fer wheat [ do not want 
a depth of more than 5 inches.” 

So you do not grow corn on the same land 
year after year? 

“No, certainly not; I am a great believer 
in rotation of crops; consequently, on my 
farm we have a rotation as follows: Corn, 
oats, wheat, clover and timothy. We take 
off just one hay crop and then plow the 
second crop under in the fall, say in October 
or November. This is for corn ‘the. next 
year. We do no harrowing until spring and 
then as deep as plowed, if possible. Our plan 
is to harrow as often as it is necessary in 
order to get the corn in thorough condition. 
By the first week in May we do our planting, 
but wait until later if the soil is not just 
right and the ground warm.” 


The Key That Unlocks the Secret 


And so was unfolded the secret about Mr 


Long’s success with corn. I had it at last. 


His land was not originally more fertile than 
the average farm in Pennsylvania, perhaps 
not nearly as fertile as many in the western 
states; but he has given it most thorough 
and effective tillage. He has secured an 
abundance of vegetable and humus matter; 
in fact, he has a plan of supplying green 
manure that has added nitrogen abundantly, 
that has improved the physical and mechan- 
ical condition, that has loosened the soil so 
well that air circtlates freely and water 
enters with little loss. All of this had not 
been done at once. It required years to 
demonstrate this practical way of bringing 
up the soil to a state of high production. The 
corn itself was the best evidence of its merit. 

IT have seen many splendid exhibits of 
corn, but nowhere results quite equal to 
those on this Pennsylvania farm. During 
no time has the corn been selected for fancy 
points; it has been selected for quality and 
for high yield. When Mr Long started, he 
began with the old Leaming variety, and 
during all these years he has been selecting 


so OLA] MAKING THE MOST OF FIELD CROPS 


with one aim in mind: good size ears, 11 to 
12 inches in length, deep kernels, medium 
size cobs and rich grain. Mr_Long is out- 
spoken in condemning corn shows that lay 
emphasis on the mere shape of the ear. Anf- 
body, he says, can grow corn, big ears and 
nice ears. What is wanted is to lay emphasis 
upon the quantity of the yield in connection 
with the manner of growing. He thinks that 
premiums should be: offered from standpoint 
of yield per acre rather than because of any 
fancy points about the ear. 


Corn to Increase in Importance 


I asked Mr Long if he thought corn grow- 
ing would become secondary in the eastern 
states. “Not at all,” he replied, “corn is 
the great American crop, and eastern farmers 
will learn to appreciate it more and more. 
We are even now ahead of western farmers. 
Our yields to the acre are greater than the 
yields on western farms.” Mr Long was 
frank to say, however, that he believed that 
if he had the black soils of the west, he 
would not be satisfied with less than 175 
bushels an acre. “The great trouble with 
the western farmers,” he went on to say, 
“is that they take more pride talking about 
their crops than in raising crops of quality 
and big yields an acre. Out west they need 
to pay more attention to cultivation, to select 
their own seed and to get better seed.”’ 

After seeing the work‘of this great corn 
enthusiast, the large, yellow ears, rich in 
quality, vitality and strength, and perfection 
standing out all over them and realizing that 
90 acres had averaged more than 130 bushels 
an acre in a bad season, I felt that the raising 
of corn was still in its infancy in the eastern 
and middle states. One of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for farming here in the future is to 
do as Mr Long’s experience indicated, to pay 
close attention to seed, to give heed to 
thorough cultivation of the crop, and to build 
up the land to high production by means of 
rotations, the legumes, wise tillage and 
through the use of rich organic matter. 





WHEAT PASTURE VALUABLE 
o,.. @. HYATT, PAWNEEF COUNTY, KAN 

In this section we begin to 
young wheat just as soon as it is high enough 
above ground to afford a mouthful for the 
first hungry animal that comes along. If the 
ground has been plowed early, and this we 
try to do, the volunteer wheat will have 
made sufficient growth by the first or middle 
of September to afford quite a little forage. 
This is, generally speaking, true, but this 
year seems to be an éxception, as in our 
locality most of the volunteer wheat was 
killed off by drouth. 

It is best to pasture this volunteer pretty 
closely in the fall, in order that it may-not 
get too far ahead of the regular crops. But 
notice, we limit this close pasturing to the 
fall, not to the spring. One year ago last 
spring a neighbor, thinking his wheat crop 
had been destroyed by the late frost, turned 
all of his own stock together with that of his 
neighbors’ into his 290-acre field. This was 
in May. His loss from this late pasturing 
was a little less than one-fourth, judging 
from the yield of an adjoining field, unpas- 
tured, but otherwise given the same chance 
as the former field. 


Don’t Pasture Too Late 
Bat, in my opinion, wheat should not be 
pastured as late as May. Last spring we 
removed the stock—about 40 head of horses 
—some time during the first week of April. 
And I believe we did the right thing, as the 


pasture the 


Older men 
at the business than myself claim they have 
run the' stock on the wheat as late as May 


wheat had already begun to joint. 


10, and that their pastured wheat turned 
out as well as, if not better, than the unpas- 
tured. Of course,.at this late date the growth 
would be rank and the stock would range 
over a smaller area to get the required 
amount of feed. But for all that I wouldn't 
want to risk it; maybe in case of a late 
freeze it would be permissible. 

The amount saved-in the feed bill by pas- 
turing winter wheat is no small argument 
in favor of the practice. Each farmer has 
from one to four four-horse teams and usu- 
ally some colts and a few head of cattle. 
Now count what it would cost to keep these 
animals over from November I to April 1. 
The major part of the feed goes to the work 
horses. As soon as the last of the wheat is 
drilled in, which usually is well on to the 
first of November, a single barbed wire is 
stretched around the field, posts two to four 
rods apart, and the horses are turned in. 
Here they remain until the next spring. 

Occasionally there comes rain or snow— 
enough to make the ground soft and this 
necessitates the removal of stock for a few 
days. But the wind and sun soon dry the 
surface. The straw stacks afford some little 
shelter from the winds and they alsa serve 
as a dry feed to go along with the green 
wheat. It seems that the horses especially 
must have this straw, and I have seen them 
when in the best kind of wheat pasture put in 
a good part of each day at the stacks. It 
might be well to state that the horses are not 
looking for straw alone, as headed wheat is 
rarely threshed what would be called clean 
by the eastern man. 


Good for All Stock 


All kinds of live stock do well on wheat 
pasture. I remember when I first came to 
this state one of the most successful farmers 
told me that he could fatten a horse quicker 
on good wheat pasture than with any amount 
of corn and timothy hay. And this old gen- 
tleman was about right, as I have since 
learned from observation and experience. But 
horses should be handled with some degree 
of care after running on wheat all winter, 
as the fat thus put on is of a very soft 
nature. The horse is green. Start in by 
giving him good solid food; give him light 
work until he becomes accustomed to the 
changed order of things, and the fat put on 
by the wheat may be kept there. It is 
much easier to keep a horse .in good condi- 
tion after he once reaches that condition 
than it is to bring him up to it. 

Milch cows do as well on wheat as they 
do on grass in June. Quite a number of 
farmers clear plenty of money by pasturing 
their cows, separating the milk and shipping 
the cream. This is clear money so far as 
the feed is concerned. Pigs do equally well 
on wheat pasture, but I have a neighbor who 
claims that it does not come up to rye 
pasture. 

Pasturing the wheat does not ‘naterially 
damage the crop if all stock is kept off the 
field when the ground is soft. Also, if the 
stock is not allowed on the field later than 
April 1 or thereabouts. And if there is slight 
damage done to the crop by pasturing, the 
loss in this way is small indeed in comparison 
to the gain in the feed bill. 


For Wintering. Cattle it is more profitable 
to feed a mixed forage ration than to feed 
any single kind of forage.—[Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station. 

















COTTONSEED MEAL FOR COWS 


D. C. DEAN, MICHIGAN 


While I am a strong advocate of feeding 
cottonseed meal, I must confess my own ex-~ 
perience will not let me feed over 14% pounds 
at each feed to the heaviest milkers. Others 
eéntend thef can feed more with safety, but 
such has not been my experience. I sprinkle 
one pound each meal over the silage, and this 
they seem to enjoy. I find if I am without 
the meal for a few days there is a great f 
ing off in the milk flow. My cows are grade 
Jerseys and every time I have tried to in- 
erease beyond the pound or pound and one- 
half, in two or three days the cow refuses 
her feed. Then I take it all away and give 
only the silage and alfalfa hay, and she soon 
resumes.her feed. I again put in the cotton- 
seed meal. Of course, feeding alfalfa hay all 
the time with a noon ration of shredded fod- 
der may account for this, as the alfalfa con- 
tains so much protein, and is perhaps all the 
cows can digest. ; 

If I continue the feeding of the cottonseed 
after the cow has protested, in the only way 


she has of telling me her food does not agree 
with her, I find the milk will begin to be slip- 


pery, and then I am well aware she is getting 
a case of indigestion not easily cured. I had 
one cow, a large milker, that I gave 1% 
pounds at each feeding, and she would have 
dizzy spells, as a person will do when overfed. 
As soon as I began to cut it out she began to 
recover, but as soon as I resumed it at all, 
she would have the dizzy spells. I sold her 
to a man who feeds dry rations, and she has 
never had an attack, and gives a nice mess of 
milk. : 

My own experience would warrant watch- 
ing cows we are forcing into doing their best, 
or we are apt to come up against some queer 
problems. They can no more stand up under 
heavy feeding for a long time than we can. 
If it were not for that period of short rations 
that each cow gets after she is through with 
her milking period, I am fully convinced they 
would give out sooner than they do. 


Watering and Good Care 


I have also found that watering them each 
evening, about an hour after milking, tends 
to keep up a good flow of milk. In cold 
weather I do not believe that ice cold water 
is any benefit, especially if the cows seem to 
shiver after drinking. With my methods of 
feeding and watering I am able to keep. up 
the flow of milk very close to that in the 
summer, 

I expect that my hired man will be kind to 
the cows under his care. If he does not, he 
will receive his wages at the end of the week 
and a notice to quit. I have never had a man 
who could get as much milk from my herd as 
I am able to do, and I make it a point to help 
in that work so as to be there and know what 
kind of treatment they are receiving. Good 
eare, a balanced ration, fitted to the need of 
each cow, clean stables, plenty of good water 
ter if one wants them to do their best. I also 
find it a good plan to change their feed once 
in a while and substitute some other grain 
with their silage just for a change. 

Many are opposed to cottonseed meal, on 
account of its price, but there is no basis for 
this. Cottonseed meal costs $30 a ton, and 
this brings it down to $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
Now that is 1% cents a feed to the average 
cow, and is thereby cheaper than bran or any 
other of the protein feeds on the market. A 
friend of mine has been feeding malt with his 
silage and contended it was cheaper, but on 


figuring it out he was paying 5 cents for. 


every feed, to my 1%, beside the time it took 








FARM AND BARN 


to draw it home and the more trouble to 
store and feed. With the present prices of 
feed it behooves every farmer to know just 
what it is costing to feed his cows if he is to 
get any profit out of them. There is nothing 
cheaper than the silage for any kind of stock, 
but it is difficult to make farmers generally 
think so. 


WISCONSIN POTATO METHODS 


R. E. DIMICK, BARRON COUNTY, wis 


I have always found a well-prepared clover 
sod on a sandy loam the best place to grow 
potatoes. If a good coating of well-rotted 
manure can be added, so much the better, 
but fresh manure had better be applied to 
some other crop. In the present instance I 
resorted to sheep droppings, for the reason 
that I did not have the manure at hand to 
apply, and furthermore, I think the tramping 
of sheep on a light soil very beneficial. 

I planted a medium late variety of pota- 
toes in checks. This has always been- my 
favorite way of planting potatoes, because 
then I can use a riding cultivator both ways 
and thus do away with all hand work in a 
season when the weather conditions are such 
as to give the weeds a chance to get a start 
between the hills. I also get plenty of hill- 
ing without running a winged shovel plow. 
Indeed, I never hilled potatoes but once and 
that once I lost the entire crop from rotting. 

I harvested an average of 140 bushels of 
marketable potatoes to, the acre and sold 
them for 46 cents per bushel; 5600 bushels 
that brought me $2240. Ivestimate here that 
it costs 15 cents a bushel to raise potatoes, 
and put them on the market, so that I had 
$1400 clear profit from my potato crop. I 
had $3300 besides good wages for all the 
work I had done, all from an investment 
of $120 for the land, and I still had that. 

Potatoes are hard on land and will soon 
exhaust the fertility unless judiciously ro- 
tated with other crops. I had made good 
money out of my crop, but as a usual thing I 
do not like to raise a crop of potatoes that 
yield less than 200 bushels to the acre. So in 
order to further build up the fertility of the 
land I went right on the potato ground and 
sowed fall rye. I do not like to leave a light 
soil bare over winter, nor any other soil, 
unless it is a sod turned under. I always 
aim to sow some cover crop, if I am only 
to pasture it down or plow it under for green 
manuring. In this case I left the rye and 
sowed clover with it early in the spring. 


Best Varieties of Potatoes—Of 111 varieties 
of potatoes tested at the Ontario agricultural 
college, the following varieties are among 
the best when yield, size, freedom from rot 
and quality are considered: Late—-Empire 
State, Dempsey Seedling, Rural New Yorker 
No 2.- Medium—Rose of the North, Burpee’s 
Extra Early. Early—Early Fortune, Early 
Harvest, Extra Early Eureka and Early Dawn. 
The result of planting potato sets of differ- 
ent sizey and at different distances were in 
favor of two-ounce sets planted 12 inches 
apart, or the heaviest sets planted the closest 
together. Planting one set per hill has given 
the best average results for eight years. 


Utility First—From the point of view of 
a fancier it is difficult to see a necessity for 
utility only breeds of poultry; but, when we 
stop to consider out of the many millions 
of chicks, ducklings, poults, etc, raised each 
year, what a comparatively small proportion 
is raised by the fancier, we must admit that 
the utility class has its place—[E. G. 
Wyckoff, Tompkins County, N. Y. 





VALUE OF HEN MANURE 


PROF WILLIAM P. BROOKS, MASSACHUSETTS 


What is the value of a good quality hen 
manure by the barrel for use on the farm, 
and for what use on the farm is it best 
adapted? Is it a proper use for hen manure 
to mix it with, say, potash and bone, for a 
fertilizer for corn and general garden pur- 
poses, and if so, in what proportion should 
other ingredients be mixed with it?—[A. A. 
H., Massachusetts. 


Hen manure, even if of good quality, varies 
in composition and in value so widely that 
a definite answer as to its value is impos- 
sible. The percentage of moisture, for exam- 
ple, in the material is extremely variable, 
according to the manner in which it was 
allowed to accumulate, and in which it has 
been handled and stored. Variation in these 
same conditions greatly affects also the per- 
centage of nitrogen, or of ammonia. Should 
the conditions be faulty, a considerable pro- 
portion of this, which is the most valuable 
constitutent of hen manure, will escape into 
the air. It is, therefore, easier to be definite 
in reference to a given weight than in terms 
of barrels. Exactly 100 pounds hen manure 
is likely to contain about the following quan- 
tities of plant food: Nitrogen, one pound; 
phosphoric acid, 1% pounds; potash, one 
pound. 

These elements of plant food should have 
about the same value in well preserved hen 
manure as in commercial fertilizer. The 
figures, therefore, would be about as follows: 
For the nitrogen, 18 cents; phosphoric acid, 
6 cents; potash, 5 cents; making a total of 
29 cents. If the hen manure is in such con- 
dition that it can readily be made fine, it 
may be used for any of the garden or farm 
crops, except the legumes. It is well adapted 
for top-dressing grass lands and for promot- 
ing quick growth of garden or farm crops. 

The percentage of potash in hen manurdé 
is relatively low as compared with the per- 
centages of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. It 
is advisable, therefore, for most crops either 
to mix a potash salt, with the hen manure 
or to use such a salt in connection with it. 
Good results would, in my judgment, be 
obtained with corn should muriate of potash 
be mixed with the manure in the proportion 
of about four pounds to 100. For general 
garden purposes, high-grade sulphate of pot- 
ash rather than muriate should be used and 
in about the same proportion. Bone is rich 
in phosphoric acid and contains a moderate 
amount of nitrogen. It is not especially 
adapted, therefore, to mixing with hen ma- 
nure, as the manure, as has been stated, is 
rich in these constituents. Doubtless a 
good fertilizer might be made by compound- 
ing hen manure, fine ground bone and a 
potash salt, but I do not think there would 
be any special advantage in making such a 
mixture. 


Cabbage Resistant to Black Rot—In some 
Ontario experiments one variety, Houser, grew 
with great vigor and suffered no appreciable 
injury from the disease. Potted plants of 
this variety were inoculated with pure cul- 
tures of the black rot organism, but under 
the most severe laboratory conditions they 
suffered but little injury. 

Plowing Under the entire*growth of cow- 
peas apparently increased the yield of lint 
cotton per acre by 272 pounds at the Ala- 
bama experiment station. 

The Yield of Seed Cotton per acre was in- 
creased from 960 pounds to 1500. pounds by 
the use of 450 pounds of cottonseed meal at 
the Mississippi experiment station. 
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ERRY’s 


pests Guy limit to the 
improvement i n seeds, 
but it it fakes ti a -< money. We have 
flower.and ve 
seeds vanes Sear 50 years. More than 2000 
le are working to make Perry's 
suit you, Buy the best—Ferry’s. 
For sale everywhere. 


rears yy Request. ANNUAL 
D. M. FERRY & C0. Dotrolt, Mich. 


SEEDS 


POTATOES PAY 


Make them pay by using the machines that 
teally do the work— 


CUT, PLANT, 









There’s nothing in 
potato machinery 


up to 
ASPINWALL EQUIPMENT 
Write for copy of our free book telling how 
0 make money, growing potatoes. 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO. 
45 0 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer Makers of Potato ery 








The Evolution of the Corn Planter 


For years the farmer planted his 
corn by hand, one man going ahead 
and making the hole, probably fol- 
lowed by a boy dropping the kernels 
in the hole. Then some genius in- 
wented a tool called a “jabber,’’ which 
made the hole and put in the seed at 
the same time. A similar tool is now 
fin use for planting missed hills or 
weed destroyed by cut-worms. Well, 
that looks very slow to the vast num- 
ber of acres planted today with the 
modern corn planter. Great improve- 
ments have been made in the corn 
planter, too. Time was when the 
round-hole flat drop was pretty good, 
and by the way, it’s good now. Well, 
gome inventor thought that the grains 
being more nearly uniform as to 
thickness than they were as to size 
when laid flat, that the planting of 
the corn on its edge was best. What 
we want with a corn planter is a 
machine that will drop just as many 
hills with three grains to the hill as 
possible. Some farmers buy the edge 
drop and then wish they had bought 
the flat drop;.some purchase a flat 
drop and mourn because they didn’t 
buy an edge drop. The man who buys 
a Superior Corn Planter doesn’t need 
to mourn, because he has both sys- 
tems for the price of one. This plant- 
er has so many new and proven fea- 
“tures of merit that it is impossible to 
tell all about them here. Prof, Hol- 
den, the corn king, of Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, Ames, Iowa, when in- 
specting the Superior Corn Planter 
and the work it did, expressed his ad- 
miration in no uncertain tones. This 
planter has been thoroughly tried out 
in all sections. of the United States 
where corn is grown, meeting with 
the unqualified endorsement of 1211 
users. It is made by the same people 
who manufacture the world-famous 
Superior Grain Drill, and it is safe to 
gay that the quality went into this 
corn planter to make it worthy of its 
name. Write to the manufacturers, 
The American Seeding-Machine Co., 
Incorporated, Springfield, Ohio, for 
full information about the Superior 
Corn Planter. Then go to your im- 
plemert deater and insist on seeing 
the Superior before buying any other 


planter. It is fully guaranteed and 
must do all that its makers claim 
for it. 
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ORCHARDING FOR 
APPROVED METHODS IN FRUIT GROWING, 








BEST RESULTS 








New York Association Holds Rousing Meeting--President Emphasizes Honest Packing--Society in 
ee Financial Condition--Excellent Program-—-Helpful Advice for Practical Fruit 
Growers-—-Attaining Success with Apples and Peaches 


Not since the meetings of the New 
York state fruit growers’: association 
were closed to all but members has 
the society had so large & meeting as 
this year’s annual gathering at Me- 
dina last week. The pit of the opera 
house was filled at nearly every ses- 
sion by the most enthusiastic audi- 
ence yet brought together, and more 
spirit was shown than ever before. 
The only adverse criticisms we could 
make are that the fruit and machin- 
ery exhibits were in separate quarters, 
that the former attracted so small a 
number of exhibitors and entries, and 
that scarcely a dozen of the 90 ques- 
tions were discussed. The association 
will hold its eastern -:meeting . at 
Poughkeepsie on February 11-12, 
where Hudson valley fruit growers 
have decidedly the best chance to 
benefit by the question box. It seems 
desirable that when so much routine 
business and the presentation of re- 
ports must be part of the program 
the society might profitably devote 
three days to such sessions. 


Officers for 1909 


The full list of officers presented 
by the nominating committee was 
finally accepted, though for the office 
of president two candidates were pro- 
posed. Clark Allis of Medina had 
been nominated for first vice-presi- 
but many members wished to 
see him in the president’s chair. Af- 
ter a primary vote, but before the 
matter could be balloted upon, Mr 
Allis withdrew. The list stands as 
follows: President, B. J. Case of So- 
dus; first vice-president, Clark Allis 


of Medina; second vice, J. W. Beel 
of Portland; third, H. L. Brown of 
Carleton; fourth, Luther Collamer of 
Hilton; secretary, E. C. Gillett of 
Penn Yan; treasurer, C. H. Darrow of 
Geneva. 

Among the numerous resolutions 


passed the.most important related to 
the Porter package bill, soon to be 
considered by congress. This is to 
establish a uniform barrel for the 
United Stdtes. Representations of all 
the horticultural societies of the coun- 
try are to meet at Washington Jan- 
uary 27 to organize forces to go be- 
fore the government. Ira Pease was 
selected to represent the association. 
Other resolutions included expressions 
of thanks to the experiment station, 
the Cornell college of agriculture, the 
the press, and other 


| agencies which contributed to the suc- 
| cess of the meeting. 


| 


| the past 


The President’s Address 


After commenting favorably upon 
the social features of the gathering, 
Pres J. R. Cornell of Newburg re- 
ferred to the weather peculiarities of 
season, which was charac- 
terized all over the state, but partic- 
ularly in the Hudson valley, as ex- 
eceptionally dry. In the valley the 
effects of cultivation were conspicu- 


| ously favorable as compared with 
the mulch and the sod methods. 
Pres Cornell thinks that holding the 





annual meeting east of Geneva is a 
mistake, because fruit growers are 
not locally numerous enough to turn 


out, and members in western New 
York will not travel very far from 
home. 


The principal points of his address 
related to packages and packing. The 
former have been improved greatly 
by the standardizing of apple barrels 
by state legislative action last winter, 
but in spite of improvement, more es- 
pecially among the larger growers, 
there is much room for improvement. 
To be sure, the society’s crop reports, 
the adoption of improved cultural and 
harvesting methods have aided in se- 


curing better prices and better fruit, 
but some buyers still put up disrepu- 
table fruit. From personal experi- 
ence, Pres Cornell believes that the 
best way to improve such conditions 
is for each grower to prove for him- 
self that honesty is the best policy, 
to pack only well graded fruit, to la- 
bel his packages with his own name 
and address, and to guarantee through 
his commission man to replace any 
package not up to standard, Pres 
Cornell has followed this practice and 
has found it exceptionally profitable. 
He, however, welcomes the enforce- 
ment of the apple barrel bill as an 
educative as we:l as a necessary leg- 
islative measure. 

In his report H. R. Durfee, chair- 
man of the. transportation committee, 
said that during 1908 conditions had 
considerably improved. Thanks to 
the stimulus of possible action by the 
public service commission, the rail- 
roads appear to have taken greater 
interest than formerly in providing 
facilities for prompt forwarding. Be- 
cause of this and because instances 
of delay were not numerous, the com- 
mittee believes there is no occasion 
for action by the railroads. 

H. L. Brown, chairman: of the state 
fair committee, reported that the ex- 
hibit of fruits last September em- 
braced 54 varieties and 773 more 
plates than,the collection of 1907, and 
that this collection was awarded first 
premium, $350, by a small margin. 


In all, 371 varieties and 2642 plates 
were shown. 
The treasurer, C. H. Darrow of 


Geneva, reported the society in excel- 
lent financial health, with more than 
$600 on hand. 


The Secretary’s Report 


It was feared that the leveling of 
membership to $2 by action at the 
annual meeting in 1908 would result 
in a loss of membership and income, 
but Sec E. C. Gillett of Penn Yan re- 
ports a slight gain in membership 
fees, though a smaller membership. 
This loss the secretary attributes part- 
ly to the place where the annual 
meeting was held last winter. Syra- 
cuse is not a fruit section, and few 
members are resident there. Another 
cause lies in the objection of Hudson 
valley growers to the advanced fee. 
Only about one-third of the associate 
members of 1907 joined in 1908. 

Sec Gillett laid special stress on the 


society’s crop reports, which again in 
1908 demonstrated their value and 
trustworthiness. In spite of the deal- 
ers’ slogan, “big crop and $1 a bar- 
rel,” the society’s work contributed 
toward enabling members to get $2 
or more and still leave the dealers a 


profit. 

The co-operative buying feature of 
the society was a great success in 
1908, and a distinct advance over that 
of 1907. Fortilipe rs were handled on 
a margin of 25 cents a ton. Purchases 
were made from the same firm as in 
1907, and with satisfaction. A large 
business in spraying materials was 
also done. After all expenses had 
been paid the society had a balance of 
over $300 profit on the business. 


Fruit Questions 


As to the use of gas tar to prevent 
peach borer injuries, S. W. Wadhams 
said he always paints his trees with 
gas tar from below the collar to at 
least a foot aboye. This is done be- 
fore the trees are planied.. Each sec- 
ond year afterward tthe trunks are 
given a coating. This preventive was 
the mest successful of 35 tried experi- 
mentally by the Cornell experiment 
station. Mr Wadhams has found it 
uniformly ‘satisfactory, and has never 


Answered 





noticed any ill effects. An old paint 
brush is the most convenient imple- 
ment for applying. 

J. EB. Allis uses'a formula of 2, 8, 10 
for both young and bearing peach 
orchard- fertilizer, though for young 
orchards he might slightly increase 
the nitrogen. As to the quantity, he 
recommends as much as the pocket- 
book will stand.. Mr Phipps uses a 
ton to the acre for both young and 
bearing peach trees, Mr Knight uses 
basic slag to supply his Niagara coun- 
ty orchard with phosphoric acid. This 
fertilizer contains 15 to 19% of phos- 
Pphoric acid and 30 to 50% of lime. 
He spoke of the great popularity of 
basic slag in Europe, where 2,000,000 
tons are used annually, and also re- 
ferred to its growing use in America. 
In Ohio the experiment station has 
found it practically as effective as acid 
phosphate, which it. has replaced for 
general farm work. At the Massa- 
chusetts station Prof Brooks prefers 
it to floats, in Pennsylvania Prof Agee 
considers it as worth several dollars 
more a ton than certain other phos- 


phatic fertilizers, when measured by 
Tesults’ upon the crop, and Lather 
Burbank finds that in - combination 


with nitrate of soda 
crops at minimum cost. 


Spraying Discussion 


The members’ conference on spray- 
ing brought out cansiderable discus- 
sion on the materials purchased by 
the association, and on the methods 
employed. Just as in previous discus- 
sions, there was wide range of con- 
flicting experience, some men declar- 
ing against what others favored. In 
summing up the matter, Prof M. V. 
Slingerland congratulated the society 
in its selection of manufacturers from 
whom materials were purchased; he 
complimented the manufacturers on 
the high quality of products now be- 
ing placed upon the market partly 
as a result of the  society’s efforts, 
partly to the work of the following 


it- doubles his 


experiment stations’ recommenda- 
tions. but mostly because business 
houses are proving that business 


grows most healthily when sales are 
based on goods sold as represented. 

As a climax to the discussion on 
spraying, Prof John Craig urged that 
the society take favorable action with 
respect to the bill soon to be intro- 
duced in congress to regulate the 
grades of fungicides and insecticides. 
In this work, he said, the leading hor- 
ticultural societies, east and west, are 
co-operating with leading manufac- 
turers, who recognize that their best 
interests depend upon giving fruit 
growers only goods of guaranteed 
standards. The subject was referred 
by motion to the legislative commit- 
tee to take action. 


Various Papers 


In his observations on European 
horticulture, Prof John Craig of Cor- 
nell college of agriculture spoke of 
the characteristic methods that at- 
tracted his attention during his recent 
trip on the continent, where the in- 
tensive system of fruit growing is 
carried to extremes. The lecture was 
illustrated by stereopticon slides made 
from Prof Craig’s own photos. A 
talk by C. E. Bassett. of Fennville, 
Mich, was to have been illustrated, 
but the supply of gas ran short, and 
Mr Bassett was forced to alter his 
lecture considerably. 

S. P. Hollister of Cornell university 
discussed the selection of fruit for 
exhibition, showing by examples what 
constitute good and poor specimens. 
He also explained methods for secur- 
ing, holding and shipping fruit for 


[To Page 60] 


















ADVERTISEMENT 


‘Let Me Send You 


The Most Liberal Proposition 
Ever Made on a Gasoline Engine 


HEN a company like this, the oldest and biggest exclu- 








sive gasoline engine manufacturers in the world, make 
such a proposition, it means something. Do not neglect to get 


it. Other engine makers say we cannot do it, but we do. 
Write to me or to my nearest representative and you will 
receive it by return mail. 


J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mgr. 


OLDS GAS POWER COMPANY, 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


OLDS ENGINES win save you money 


They give you the power you need at the Uncle Sam thorougfiy investigates every- 
price you can afford to pay for it. They thing he buys. The Olds Engines stood 
are the cheapest engine you can buy—simple_ the government test just as they will stand 
in construction, most economical to run,.do every other test. Ni 

















not get out of order, easy to start winter or , For thirty years we have made nothing 
summer — a ten - year - old boy can run the _ but Olds Engines. We know the engine 
Olds Engine just as well.as a man. business just as you know your sitting room. 


Thousands of farmers have found out Our business has steadily increased during 
the superiority of the Olds over all other that time. What made it? Why, because 
engines. The United States Government the Olds Engine did just what we claimed 
must have found it out also because they for it—every user was satisfied and knew he 
buy Olds Engines for their military institue had got more than his money’s worth, and 
tions, forestry and irrigation -departments. he told someone else about it. 








OU cannot afford to do without an 

Olds Engine. The first cost is saved 

so quickly in time, labor and money 

that no shrewd farmer should try 
to get along without one. The daily cost 
of an Olds Engine is so small it is hardly 
worth while counting, compared with the 
work it does. 


There are not two farmers out of a 
thousand who~could not use an Olds En- 
gine with profit to themselves on their 
farms. You know what can be done with 
an engine on a farm better than I. You 
know an engine is needed on every good 
farm, but probably the reason you have 
not one now is because you have felt you 
could not afford it,-or had some idea an 
engine was a difficult thing to run, and an 
expensive thing to keep in order, or per- 
haps you have had an engine that did not 
give you satisfaction. Not so with an 
Olds. You can afford it. Thousands and 
thousands of successful farmers have felt 
just as you do, but each man owns an Olds 
Engine today, and now he wonders how he 
ever got along without it. 

Do yeu think the big successful men of 
this ¢ountry would be where they are 
today if they had not kept up with the 
times? They bought the things ‘ they 
needed to increase their earning power. A 
successful man can always find a way to 
pay for a necessity in his business. 

I guarantee every Olds Engine that 
leaves the factory to be in perfect run- 
ning order. I do not spend much time in 
the office. I am out in the shop with my 
coat off watching every detail. 

By keeping right out among the work- 
men, seeing that all the little things are 
actually done, I know the engine you get 
is all right, and that the high Olds stand- 
ard is maintained. I also know the engine 
is “Best by every test,” because I look 
after the testing and inspecting myself. 
They are the best you can buy, whether 
you pay less or more than the Olds price. 


Write me about your own particular 








ease. Let me advise with you. What I 


ean tell you will fit your case exactly. 
Then you can decide what engine to buy. 
J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mer. 





Olds Engines are of the highest efficiency at the very lowest price because we can produce them without wasting 

a penny’s worth of labor. There is a machine for every operation, and each piece, down to the.smallest -bolt or 
nut, is made of the very best tested material at a cost that could not be lower 
without cutting quality. Don’t be misled by statements about “cheapness” 
in-engines. Nobody can afford to buy a poor engine at any price, but there 
is.a point where the highest quality can be had at the lowest cost, and the 
Olds Engine, because of the factory in which it is made, and the workmen 
who make it, stands without a superior in this respect. They are not slighted 
in places you cannot see, or where only an expert can discover it, but 
thoroughly well built through and through, in a factory that is known 
the world over as one of the most modernly equipped engine factories that 

5 have been built. , : 
That is why we give you a durable, simple, strong, high-grade, perfect- 
Olds Hopper Jacket Engine on Skids working, long-lived engine at a low price. © ee ae 











The Olds Pneumatic 
Water System 


Simple, Reliable and Economical — 
water for the farmhouse. Let us 
know your 
requir t 
and we will 
quote you 
prices. Satis- : 
faction guaranteed. 

















Do Not Think of Buying an Engine Without Getting My Liberal Proposition 


and when you are sending for it, ask for our catalogue also. Our hopper jacket engine on skids or wheels, 3 to 12 H. P., ¥¢ is to your decided advantage to send for 





It contains many fine pictures of the very latest models of Olds is ready to run when you get it. Fill it with gasoline, throw 


question as plain to you as an open book. It contains letters nothing to set up, always ready, can be moved anywhere. 
their practical everyday experience with it. _ f work. pees ad still 
Olds Engines are made in all sizes to suit every kind of Every Olds Engine is fitted with the Seager mixer which will 


want. Tell me what you want to do with it, and I will tell you been invented. They also have a removable water jacket so nearest 
just exactly the kind of engine you want to buy to do the work. if through carelessness the water should freeze, but very little [cPresentative. 
It will be an expert opinion that costs you nothing. damage is done. 











RFO VA. 
allace. Bros. 





3. @. WALLACE 





oY & MALLALIEU 


v7 MA g. CONREY KEMPTO 
R. H. Deyo & Co. Malialieu & Conrey Mallalieu & Conrey Wallace Bros. N, PA., E. J. Bachman. 





Engines with a detailed deseription that makes the engine on the switch, turn the wheel, that’s all. No piping to connect, Our catalogue and get my liberal proposition 
from farmers who have used the Olds Engines, and they give We also make regular engines 8 to 50 H. P. for heavier ,,,,~° & now before you forget it. A postal card will do, but 


write me*a letter, telling me what you want the 


ne to do, and you.will get a personal letter from me that 


work on the farm. We have exaetly the kind of engine you is recognized as being the most effective mixer that has ever Willems ecu acta og 7 


J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mgr 


addresses below. OLDS GAS POWER coO., 
Main Office and Factory 905 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 


BRANCHES OF THE OLDS GAS POWER Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. _ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Olds Gas Power Co., 6504 Beverly St. Olds Gas Power Co., 3138. Third St. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y¥. MAHA, NER. . 
H. Deyo & Co., 26 Washington St. Olds Gas Power Co., 1018 Farnum St. 
Puizab a Hd 6 
uu & Conrey, 1815 Market St. Olds Gas Power Coe., 1226 W. 1th St. 
D TEXAS. , 


Olds Gas Power Co. 
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spent 25 yrs. among berries. ‘“Worth 
its weight in gold’’ but costs only 
k 





catalogue of 
FREE. Ad. L. J, Farmer © 
Pulaski, 





.. A Seed Drijl and Wheel Hoe is in- 
village 


dispensabie—not only in a 

but o: a sargest farms. 
Farmers shoul row all manner 
or and “live on the fat of 


the " Show peace sucen- 
ew pen ertgaeer tf eee 





A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 
FRorr blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry 

in looks and taste. Unsurpassed for eating raw, 
cooked, canned or preserved in any form, The 
greatest garden fruit ever introduced and equally 
valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates, Easiest 
pest in the world to grow succeeding anywhere and 
7 elding great masses of rich fruit all summer and 
all—and all winter in pots —(As a pot plant it is 
both ornamental and useful.) The greatest boon to 
the family garden ever known. Everybody can and 
‘will growit. We are the sole introducers in all parts 
of the world and offer thousands of dollars in cash 
prizes for which see Catalogue. 
Seed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 50c., 
Alsoour Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and New Fruits for 1909, free. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. WY. 





The Only Harrow That Will 
Crush, Cot, Lift, Turn, Smooth 


nd Level, LOWEST PRICED, 
NE ¥ LIGHTEST WEIGHT 
BIDING HARROW 

MADE 


The only harrow suited 
to every farmer's SS every 
kind and every condition of soil. It is the 


ACME 


When you examine the construction of this 
barrow, and especially when you have tried it, 
you will understand why it has always been the 
favorite and why it is recommended more than 
allother harrows combined, in books written 
by agricultural authorities. 

Not an inch of soib escapes the sharp sloping 
knives, and these knives cut 
by the plow and leaving it buried, instead of 
dragging it to the surface, 


Sizes from 3ft. to 1714 ft. Wide 


The Acme is the lightest riding harrow made, 

guaranteed against breakage, and will last a 

Made of steel and iron, Ask sour 

dealer, If he doesn’t carry it, we'll ship direct. 
for your farm iibrary Free, 

Write us now for our valuable book by high 
authorities on “Preparation of the Soil.” It is an 
education in itself, We'll send complete cata- 
logue and prices We want oF ws to see 
what our customers say of the A 








OUANE H. NASH, } 
120 Central Ave. SH, Inc. N. J. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Methods in Fruit Growing 


{From Page 58.] 
exhibition. During the season 
fruit should be*hand picked, 
such choice specimens as are typical 
of the variety placed in storage. Each 
lot should be carefully labeled, so 
that those unfamiliar with the variety 
can make no mistake. Slips of pa- 
per are not good, and packing in saw- 
dust is not desirable, because it soils 
the fruit, which cannot be cleaned 
without destroying the bloom. Paper 
sacks are best. These should be tied, 
the name written on the bottom or a 
label placed inside, and each sack 
laid on its sie when put in storage. 

As Prof U. P. Hedrick of the state 
experiment station. could not be 
present, his paper on Orchard man- 
agement was read by Prof O. M. Tay- 
lor. It took up the various funda- 
mental methods of general orchard- 
ing and featuréd some of the re- 
sults secured by the _ station in 
growing fruits under sod and the 
clean culture methods. These results, 
it is expected, will appear in bulletin 
form in early spring. 

Peach Growing in Michigan 

In an address on Practical princi- 
ples for profitable peach production, 
Cc. E. Bassett of Fennville, Mich; laid 
special stress upon the importance of 
air drainage. He showed that disre- 
gard of this factor cost Michigan 
peach growers enormous losses, 
very serious losses, not only of 
but of trees where the 
had been placed on low 
ground or too far down the sides of 
slopes, In one year these losses 
about 50% of the or- 
in that year the losses 
and in oth- 
ers where air drainage was good 
amounted to practically nothing 

In such where orchards must 
be placed on lands that need water 
drainage, the problem is usually sim- 
ple, but unless the air drainage is 
naturally nothing can be done 
after the orchards are set except grin 
and bear the Such sites should 


the 
and only 


Yet 


cases, 


good 


losses. 


} never be chosen. 


| fruits, 
|; aS many busheds and be less of a drain 
|on the 





| plow. 





Mr Bassett warned growers against 
adopting parts of systems of plant- 


| ing and pruning, and cited an instance 


in which a Michigan grower adopted 
the Hale system of close planting 
without adopting the essential Hale 
system of close pruning. The result 
was that the orchard was ruined by 
the trees growing together. If close 
planting is adopted the trees must 
be closely pruned and the soil inten- 
sively eultivated, and every effort 
must be made to force the trees into 
early bearing, so as to get the money 
returns as early as possible. In cul- 
tivating, Mr Bassett uses the disk har- 
row and the grape hoe instead of the 
As to pruning, he says it is 
less important what method is adopt- 
ed, whether spring, summer or fall, 
than it is to do the work in some 
way. Neglect of peach pruning emp- 
ties the purse. Whatever system of 
pruning is- adopted should give the 
balance of power to the root. There 
is no use in growing a big top only 
to cut it off: growth should be sturdy 
rather than great; stocky rather than 
long. The object is not to grow 2 
larger number of fruits, but a smaller 
number of better ones; fruits of larg« 
size, fine color and high quality. Such 
though less numerous, will fill 


land. They can be secured at 
less expense for thinning, etc, if the 
pruning opens the top well to light 


|and air than where the reverse proc- 
|} ess is employed. 
| vor this object, but greater care must 


Low heads also fa- 


be taken than with high heads to 
keep the head open 

A careful study of the needs of the 
individual tree is far more important 
than following set formulas and 
methods, since this will enable the 
grower to prescribe intelligently. Cot- 
tonseed meal is useful to supply ni- 


trogen for starting young trees; eles 
ver is good when the trees are estab- 
lished, but hairy vetch is superior. 
On the Michigan lands of which Mr 
Bassett was speaking this plant often 
makes a growth of even more than 
10 feet, and_has to be cut before it 
can be turned under. As to other 
fertilizers, Mr Bassett favors home 
mixing, using wood ashes when pos- 
sible for potash, and superphosphate 
for phosphoric acid. In order to se- 
cure good pollination of blossoms, the 
honey bee is looked to. Although Mr 
Bassett does not keep bees, he en- 
courages a neighbor by purchasing 
about 100 pounds’of honey annually 
at the regular market price. 

In marketing, the co-operative sys- 
tem is in favor. About 30 buyers 
come in strawberry seas6n and stay 
until fall, so that growers make bet- 
ter sales from coming in frequent con- 
tact with the men, who soon become 
acquainted with the growers’ grades. 


Get Rich Quick Crops 


That old adage, all is not gold that 
glitters, is nowhere better proved true 
than in the growing of unusual crops. 
Some well-meaning fellow remarks 
that he sold a skunk skin for ’steen 
dollars, and some other well-meaning 
fellow says that skunks live on bugs, 
and there ought to be money in 
skunk farming. Then sameone gets 
hold of the gossip, and the papers 
print a catchily written article, with 
pictures and figures and profits, oh, 
the profits are there, sure pop. Then 
Uncle Sam’s mail bags bulge with in- 
quiries sent to the agricultural editors 
wanting advice and information. 

Or, maybe the crop happens to be 
foxes, or mushrooms, or ginseng, or 
frogs, or some other exceedingly sim- 
ple thing to grow and to sell at fabu- 
lously exorbitant prices. Our universal 
advice is, fight shy of all lazy ways 
to get rich. There’s sure to be a 
“nigger in the fence’? somewhere. 

There may be plenty of bugs, but 
perhaps skunks don’t enjoy the vari- 
ety. The puddles may be just the 
Place for tadpoles, but they may dry 
up, or the frogs may go a-wooing and 
be gobbled by ducks. Mushrooms 
may command high prices, but per- 
haps they won’t grow. And ginseng 
may be worth $10 a pound, but cost 
$12 or $15 to produce. For our part, 
we’d rather take a smaller profit in 
raising potatoes, or pork, or peaches— 
something that has a sure sale, than 
take a chance in some of these high 
flyers and—drop. 

Just now we have a case in point. 
Here is a subscriber who has had 
some experience with pheasants: 

“About three years ago we became 
interested in pheasants from reading 
an article entitled Quitting the stren- 
uous life. At last we found the long- 
sought advertisement of pheasants for 
sale, and forwarded $6.75 for two sit- 
tings of eggs, one of Amherst and one 
of English Ring Necks. In due 
course we received the 18 eggs and 
set them according to directions un- 
der two as small hens as we  pos- 
sessed. Result, three broken eggs, 15 
all either unfertile or rotten. 

Undiscouraged we sent to the same 
breeder for a pair of English Ring 
Necks. They cost $5.50; beside $2.10 
express charges. They were fine 
young birds, wintered finely; in April | 
the hen began to lay. A few ofthe 
eges were soft shelled. She laid in 
all a little over 20 eggs, which. were 
set a few at a time under hens. Some 
were broken by the hens., The near- 
est we came to a pheasant chick was 
one dead in the shell, lacking one or 
two days of maturity. The other 
eggs were as before, rotten or un- 
fertile. 

The pheasants are healthy, as tame 
as common fowls, have been given the 
best of care and @ variety of food, as 
recommended by the breeder. We feel 
sure if we could get the eggs to hatch 
that it would be a profitable businana |! 
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MAULE’S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


is the reason why for ma: ears past I have 

done such an enormous ae oul business. 63,242 

customers in Pennsylvania alone, with almost 

half a million the woes over. My New Seed a ont 
t 


y AWelghe 
Address 


— can have it for the asking. 
wu. HENRY MAULE 
2711 Filbert St Philadelphia, Pa. 
If you mention Amertoan Agriculturiet I will en- 
close a packet of the above pansy free of charge. 











Orchard Harrow 


Will not cut the roots of fruit 
trees or grape vines. 

Depth of cutting out middle or 
ends regulated by easy moving gang 
hinges. 

Disks adjustable to any angle, regu- 
lating the amount of soil thrown. 
May be set to cover or throw soil 
away from roots. 

Works well on side hill or on level of 
even soil. 

Solid or cut out disks. 

Eight or ten disks. 

Steel frame, one piece, 

No other farm implement more 

quickly repays its cost. 
Nors:— Extension Frame Attachmens 
a to width of 10 feet. - 
ite today for yop 18 Lib: describing 
the 2 Joenetee tome aed 


The Johnston B - ane Co., 
Box 215, Batevia, HT. 

















and we should then raise the higher 
priced birds, as the Golden, Silver and 
Amherst. 

If any of your readers have had 
euecessful experience with these birds 
we will be very glad. if they will give 
you a report for publication. We have 
thought we would get an incubator, 
and after the hen began to lay would 
run it all the time, and put in the 
eggs as fast as laid. 





Seal in Cotmnaied Pains 





Some farmers do not realize that 
cucumbers, like strawberries, have 
sex, there being staminate and pistil- 
late blossoms. The complaint is often 
veard that although-cucumber vines 
plossomed full, little fruit set, says a 
Colorado grower. The first and most 
numerous blossoms to set are stami- 
nate, or male flowers. 

The female blossoms are produced 
later in the season and are also im- 
perfect for the reason that they lack 
stamens. Pistillate flowers are easily 
recognized, since there is a miniature 
cucumber at the base, even before the 
bud is opened. To produce a fruit, 
1e pollen from the staminate flower 


nearly perfected, and further ane 
nouncement will be made next week. 


— —— 


Two Books on Feeding, Free— 
Bvery American Agriculturist reader 
who owns some live stock of any kind 
is entitled to a free copy of a book 
on raising calves and another book 
on feeding live stock. The calf feed- 
ing book shows a solution of the prob- 
lem how to raise a calf and still 
sell the milk. Many dairymen lave 
not seriously attempted to solve this 
problem—they have accepted the al- 
ternative of killing the calf, in order 
to insure the immediate profits on 
the’ milk, or ‘sacrificing the present 
profits in feeding the milk in the 
hope of realizing on the matdred ani- 
mail. Dairy herds must be renewed 
and improved. The only way to do 
this is to raise calves from the best 
dairy cows. But a good dairy cow is 
not a profitable proposition if she 
does not produce a profit in milk or 
butter. 
large proportion of her milk is con- 
sumed by the calf, the profit on which 
is an uncertain proposition. Most 
dairymen say it does not pay to raise 
calves on milk for veal, and for this 


PLANT GROWTH 


This cannot be done when a; 
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Nitrate « Soda 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


6 Stone Street, New York 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Sevannah, 




























Holcombe & Co., 4 California Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
3-4 Oriental Block, Seattle, Wash. 
Address Office Nearest You 
Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled—Write for Quotations 

















SHEERIN’S TREES MADE a 
TREES DANSVILLE FAMOUS 


Largest Nursery Center in the world. ’ 
Annual output mere tuan 6, 000,000 Trees 2" save 800 PER CENT, 


varie- 
ties now, pay in Spring. CATALOG Free To 00 Fruit SHEERIN’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES DANSVILLE &. ¥ 


FIELD SEEDS BROUGHT DIRECT FROM THE GROWER, AND 
SOLD DIRECT, TO, THE, FARMER, 2.25. tite tahiti 
d every kind of field seeds used on the farm. 


an 
‘We buy our seeds the producer, and give you good quality for the lowest prices, 
f WERTHEIMER & SONS, Ligonier, ind 


Samples and by = oot trom the Address ail inquiries to 











COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE THEM 


Every large grower of potatoes requires a horse planter. 


to eight acres will warrant the use of 


to pay for itself in a short time by hiring it out, preferably with a man to 
The planting scene mane gg a planter at work on the farm of 


work it. 
Enos Ayers of Cumberland county, N 





—— 
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From six 
such a machine and it may be made 





must reach the pistillate variety. 
Grown in the greenhouse, bees are 
frequently depended upon to carry this 
important pollen to the female flower. 
Still other gardeners practice hand 
pollenization. Out of doors, however, 
bees can usually be depended upon 
for carrying the pollen, and hand fer- 
tilizing is rarely necessary. In a gen- 
eral way, it is impossible to materially 
asten the formation of  pistillate 
blossoms. Therefore, it is essential 
to give the plant good culture in or- 





er to keep it vigorous and full of 
ossoms, if a fine crop would be se- 

ired. 

The Gardening Season of 1909 is 
only a few months away. It is @ 
satisfaction to note right now, with 
the days beginning to lengthen, the 


:dvent of our great Garden Annual 
to appear in February. This is the 
ifth in this yearly series, and will be 
etter than any which has preceded 
t, and that is saying a good deal. 
The ground is full of frost, but the 
vinter will soon begin to show signs 
f wearing away. With this 
the quickening of the imagination 
nd the plans looking toward another 
uccessful season of crop growth in 
the home garden and- on the truck 
farm. Our Garden Annual will meet 
the approbation of countless thou- 
sands of. readers. Plans for it are 


comes 








reason the slaughter of newborn 
calves is widely practiced. The way 
to raise calves cheaper is to use an 
inexpensive, but efficient, milk substi- 
tute. The Sugarota calf meal, pre- 
pared by the Northwest Mills Co, like 
other Sugarota products, is scientifi- 
cally prepared for its speciaP purpose. 
In the preparation of the calf meal 
the needs of the calf are as carefully 
considered as the needs of the human 
infant in the preparation of malted 
milk or other nutritious infant foods. 
Sugarota calf meal is not a new, un- 
tried experiment. The makers have 
used -it on their experiment stock 
farm for a long time, and before plac- 
ing it on the market have proven ab- 
solutely that it is a perfect substitute 
for whole milk, and costs about quar- 
ter as much. These two books—one 
on Calf Feeding and the other on the 
Drain on Dairy Profits—are both free | 
to any reader who will fill in coupon 
en the bottom of their adv on the sec- 
ond cover page and mail it to the 
Northwest Mills Co, 501 West Third 
St, Winona, Minn. The only condi- 
tion is that you fill out all of the 
blanks in the coupon in their adv. 
The answering of these questions does 
not obligate you, but will bring you 
the two books free and a lot of valu- 
able information about the line of 








famous Sugarota dairy and live stock 
feeds. 


























































B Phi \ d | written on the front of a postal card 
urpee, 1 a e phia =: por yout own address on the back 

bring you a copy of The Leading 
American Seed Catalog—provided you intend to sie a aoe this season. A beok of 174 
pages, with colored plates painted from Nature. It tells the plain trath about The Best 


Seeds that Grow. We have the lar e e 
raasinoe wor’ Burpee, Philadelphia 


Mail-order Seed Trade in the World 
RATT’S 


_SCALECIDE” 


hy destroy 8 ~ay F ny i SCALE and all soft bodied encting insects without injury to the tree. Simpla, 
Lime 8u'pbur. Not an ry 
meng sheear for ERER coun noorsements of leading tru and entomologists who bare used it toe 
any WITH SPRAY CALENDAR FREE You MENTION THIS PAPER 
Prices: $0 gal. bi $25.00; 30 gal. tin $15.00, pegs. can $6.06, 6 gal. can $3.25; 1 gal. can $1.00 f. o. b. New ¥. 
One gallon makes 18 te LS allons ra. CHE by simply adding w&ter. Order now; spring spraying your lest chance. 
B. G, PRATT CO., MISTS. Dept. 60 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY, 

















New No. 14 Planet Jr) 
Double-Wheel Disce 
oe, Cultivator, and 
iow with adjustable “disca, 

new-idea pronged cultivates 

steels for plowing, furrow- 






Give up your farm and garden 
em the Planet Jr. do 
your work 
I wouidn’t be without a Planet 
Jr. for five times the price,” 
writes P, P. Hamilton, Carlisle, 
*o I th ee hight finer rveayta- 
les with suc ight + 
‘ool 

















3 Turns hard week 
for six men into easy work for one. 
1909 ca’ 


pictures and 
describes - 45 linds. of Planet Jr. 
implements. Free, Write today. 















Nitrate of Soda applied as a top dressi 
duces not only more tons to the acre, but 
and higher grade 


TIMOTHY 


» Pro. 
eaner 


Test It for Yourself Entirely Free 


Let us send sufficient Nitrate of Soda for you to try, asking 
Only that you use according to our directions, and let us know 
the result, To the twenty-five farmers who get the best ree 
sults, we offer, as a prize, Prof. Voorhees’ most valuable book 
on fertilizers, their composition and how to use for different 
crops. Handsomely bound, 327 pages. 

Apply at once for Nitrate of Soda by post card, as this offer 
fe Secessarily limited. ‘“‘ Grass Growing for Profit, ” another 
k of usefal information, will be seni free to farmers while 
the present edition lasts, if paper is mentioned: in which thig 
Vertisement is seen. 
Send name and complete address on post card 


WM. $. MYERS, Director, John Street and 71 Nassau, New York 
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WELL macinne: MACHINES 


:j 70, sisee aud styles, 

rata Widen teil or roe E.Sbouel os 
- 'e for catalog. can operate thea 
( WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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“A 


assist you to secure a 
of our gremgetes now holdi 
we or them, with = 
er 


rm 
and e: 


Bepi SN TIN ATIONALS SA 
SSOCIATION, Chicago, 
ade City, Minneapolis, San Fra 


Salesmen Wanted! 


3, hi ‘h de Traveling Sal 
tor $10,000 ing esman me 7m 


ear and 


a good ae 
ie hem — 
nses, if. you ou want fs da secure 
increase your 

2 hg = “Grip” will Lay’ 1 


TesMEN'S TRAIN. 
ond York, 


positions 
8. sia “y-4 
00 to 
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venien' 


: Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


at once 


A con t pocket companion, showing 
: the contents of any piece of land, when its length 
. and width are known, up 
: with various other useful farm 
46% inches. Cloth 


to 1,500 feet either way, 
tables, 144 pages. 


See ee cree esse seseseresereseeeee 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


‘430 Lafayette Street, New York 















crops. 
ever published. 
rewritten. 


Illustrated. 510 
DEEL, ‘Sddaseudecsostes 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, 


pages. 


| _ IRRIGATION FARMING 


By LUCIUS M. WILCOX. A handbook for the 
practical application of water in the production of 
The most complete work on the 
New edition, revised, enlarged and 
5x7 — inches. 

$2.00 


subject 


Mew York 


WINTER WORK 
( DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES | 


for four yeere De suceession on the Ed 
tts where over ng A varieties b tay aa 
tL. yy have proven th 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


and Mr. Lawrence, the proprietor of the Trial 
Grounds, pronounces four varieties of our introduc- 
tion * “The Best Four Kinds Now in General Culti- 
vation 
We are Headquarters for Seed Potatoes and grow 
them extensively on our own Seed Farms aggregating 
rt! 


Western 
Our Special Potato Sto rage 
300 feet in length, are filled to the 1 
Potatoes = varieties in all) every bushel of which 
from fields free from blight or Ly 
We are Specialists in Seed Potatoes and want 
tell you more Pxbout the “Best Potatoes in the W: orld” 
that we sell direct from our oo farms to yours at 
live and let live prices. Our 1909 Sy the hand- 
gomest Ea — Seed Book of the year, is Free. Write 
‘or i 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, 
Box A, Honeoye Fails, N. Y. 





PERFECT POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every farmer knows the importance 
of proper potato planting. Here’s a 
machine that does it perfectly. Has 
none of the faults common with com. 
mon planters. Opens the furrow 
perfectly, drops the seed 


correctly, covers it uni 
formly,and best ofall * 


gunctares the 
Send a 


postal for 































inh iment 


olinterest You ¢- 
To Trade 


-% 


Get Our Bookand We’ll Make Right Price 


ur interesting “Black Motor Buggy’’ Sock 
ee and find out about the only motor b 
pa surreys that are good coun’ 
and “hill climbers” and built for practical use. No 
rring—No blowups on tires—Speed 2 Le 25 milesan 
our—Run 30 miles on 1 gallon of gasoline—Safe— 

Reliable. Women can easily run 


BLACK MOTOR wc2nSh 


aa Buggy is 10 horse power—Su 
“back again’* every trip. a. nave ‘time, worry and expense. 
we will make you right prices. 


BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 











ies 
road **mudders” ¢ 
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18 horse power. Both “get there’’ and 
nvestigate and 


Writs for Catalog Ne. A- 60. 





































Seg We Send You our 
Elkhart Carriage & - Mfg.Co. 
e 7 
Indiana 











telephones. 


Write our nearest house for Bulletin No, 47 
your name and address on the 
Bulletins, which describe the entire 
pian in detail, may be sent you immediately, 


=STERN ELS ELECTRIC 


Manufacturers and Suppliers 
of all Apparatus and Equip 

ment used in the Construc- 
tion, Operation and Mainte- 
nance of Telephone Plants. 


advertisement, write 
sothat the Free 


mail to-day. 


Eastern Central 
Néw York Chicago 
iladelphia Indianapolis 
itteburg Cincinnati 
ta Minneapolis 


acturers in 


Bulletins 


are the best made, best pus. and 14 riding 
Seaniles on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


we have been selling direct and are 


The Largest Manuf 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 
ship for examination br approval, guar- 
antec! ng safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 


~ 'WESTERN 


riectric Rural Telephones 


are made by thedargest and oldest telephone manufacturers in the world and 
are guaranteed. All of the 
phone line—exactly the same as the Bell Company puts up-—will cost you 
and your neighbors only about as much as two or three sheep. 
With our Free 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 














material needed to 


before him, 













Se oA ent Sb 


Be Ready for the 
Traveling Buyer 


The farmer who has a telephone can mn post 
himself on prevailing market prices daily 
instez ad of taking the say-so of the traveling 

uyer. Thus he is able to protect himself 
against possible misrepresentation and to 
secure the best price to which he is entitled 
for his products. In no other field is good 
service so impc ortant as on rural lines, and 
the farmer above all others needs a reli- 
able telephone, 
























































build the very best rural tele- 


a boy can install the 


or cut out this 
margin an 


Western Pacific 

Saint Lonis San Francisco 
Kansas City Los Angeles 
poner Seattle ° 
Omaha Salt Lake Oity 


| all right: 


ON THE FARM 
How to Make Bordeaux 


PROF FRANKLIN SHERMAN, N © 
With all its variations, 
an exeellent mixture. This one is 
Bluestone four pounds, 
stone lime four pounds, water 50. gal- 
lons.. Place the bluestone in a piece 
of coarse cloth sack, -or; better, in a 
small basket, and hang it in a tub 
or keg containing four to eight gal- 
lons water, so that the bluestone shall 
be just under the surface. Do this 
the evening before it is desired to 
spray, and it will be dissolved by 
morning. After it is dissolved add 
water to make 25 gallons of this blue- 
stone solution. This must be kept in 
wooder receptacles. Place the lime 
in a tub or keg and slake slowly with 
water, so that the action shall be 
complete. When the slaking is com- 
pleted aad water to make 25 gallons. 
If the bluestone solution and the 
lime solution are kept separate, they 
may be kept throughout the season. 
When it is desired to spray, take equal 


bordeaux is 





|} into a third barrel 


| nozzle. 


| which is still in use. 








quantities of the two solutions and 
pour them together at the same time 
or tub through a 
fine wire netting or screen, to remove 
all sediment which might clog the 
If your pump tank holds just 
50 gallons and you have made up 
the mixture by the above formula, 
you will use all of both the bluestone 
and lime solution to fill the tank. 
When the two solutions are poured 
together and stirred it will give a 
handsome, bright, light blue solution, 
which is not transparent, but light 
and: flocculent, because of the lime 
in it. 

This bordeaux is now to be poi- 
soned to killthe insects, especially the 
codling moth. If the arsenate of lead 
in paste form is used it may be dis- 
solved by stirring it in a pail of the 
bordeaux and then pouring it into the 
tank, at the rate of three pounds to 
50 gallons bordeaux. If the paste is 
put in the barrel, it will sink to the 
bottom and not dissolve readily, but 
by stirring in a pail of the mixture 
it is easily dissolved, and may then 
be poured into the tank. If paris 
green is used, mix it first with a lit- 
tle water to form a thin paste, and 
then stir it into the bordeaux at the 
rate of from five to eight ounces to 
50 galions. , 


Satisfactory Ice Storage 


E. C. BIRGE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, CT 








farm ice house 
I will give a de- 
description of it. The gable 
20 feet wide and 


In 1895 I built a 


tailed 
end of our dairy was 


the ice house was built as an exten- 
sion of 18 feet. Using 13-foot, 
straight-edge hemlock boards, one 


length answered for the sides, and a 
length and a half for the end, using 
a 6-inch casing in the corners. It 
is located at the top of a hill, and 
the natural drainage is good. An ex- 
cavation of 2 feet was made. With 
an 8-foot post, 10 feet clear hight 
to plate was secured. Chestnut posts 
12 feet and 6x6 inches were set at 
the corners. On the 20-foot side one 
was set in the center. On each: of 
the 13-foot~ sides two center posts 
were used. Two plates, a ridgepole 
from the center post and a side roof 
support from each of the other end 
posts, all fastened to the dairy build- 
ing, completed the framework. There 
is a door on the convenient side, the 
heavy sill of which is level with @ 
wagon box, and about 4 feet above 
the bottom of the ice house; also @ 
small door in the gable to finish the 
covering of the ice. 


It was boarded up on both sides 
of the posts, and the 6-inch space was 
filled with sawdust. For the roof we 
laid 8-inch boards with 5-inch space 
battening, with the same boards lap- 
ping 1% inches This was 13 years 
ago. First the lining rotted out, and 
we packed without a lining, with as 


good keeping results as before. The 
outside has been overhauled and re- 
paired somewhat, but is still prae- 
tically the same. The’ roof :is ‘the 
same, It is by no means a tight-root, 
but as an ice house room is more: for 
shade than anything else; ‘it. is prop. 
ably better than a tight roof would 
be. Only one post has rotted off. 1¢ 
we had boarded on the inside only, as 
I should do again, that would not 
have happened. One thickness. of 
boards with a foot of sawdust inside 
will keep the ice. 


What to Use as Covering 


New sawdust is the best covering 
and shavings next; 6 inches of shay- 
ings in the bottom is better than 6 
inches of sawdust, as it drains bet- 
ter. However, either will do. New 
sawdust is better than the shavings 
for sides and top, because it fills 
small interstices better, excluding air 
current. New sawdust is better than 
old, as the old grows soggy and be- 
comes a good conductor of heat. 

The top covering should be plenti- 
ful; 18 inches or 2 feet is better than 
6 inches of covering, although it is 
more trouble to dig down for ice. 
The thicker covering and the greater 
trouble pays, however. An ice house 
of ice will last longer generally if we 
begin to use it April 1 than if we wait 
until June 1. In small ice houses 
like the one described the loss is great 


in the early warm weather from 
neglect of inspection. After warm 
days begin frequent inspection pre- 


vents airholes and air currents that 
eat up ice faster than refrigerators. 
Forest leaves and straw, even corn- 
stalks, are good to keep out wind, 
but when ice melts ‘under any of 
these they fail to follow down, and 
a sort of crust is formed, under 
which the air currents have free play 
at the ice. For this reason new saw- 
dust best answers the purpose of a 
protection and non-conductor. 


Uniformity in "Shipping Stock 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





The advantages of uniformity in 
breeding herds is well understood by 
breeders generally. But it is not so 
well understood as it ought to be, or 
more effort would be put forth to se- 
cure it. The advantages of uniformity 
are not so well known with reference 
to the production and sale of stock 
for meat. The influence of uniformity 
on the eye is, in a sense, surprising. 

Especially when carloads are being 
exhibited or sold it has an influence. 
Take, for instance, a carload of cattle. 
Some of them may be super-excellent 
in regard to form, and some only 
medium. Another carload may have 
none so good as the best, and none so 
poor as the poorest, and it is almost 
certain to win over the former. Again, 
take two lots that are evenly balanced 
in form and condition, but if one is 
uniform in color and the other is of 
various colors, the former will win. 


The same influences are operative 
when animals of different ages are 
mixed in the same car. Take, for in- 
stance, cattle that are one year, two 
years and three years old, and mia 
them together in one car. Take anoth. 


er lot nearly similar to one another 
in age and Size, and they 
more than the former, 
aggregate weights are 


very similar. 


although the 
the same, or 





Necessities—Farmers and 
horse breeders need friends, guidance 
and education more at the present 
time than at any time in America’s 
horse-breeding history We are just 
emerging into a new horse-breeding 
epoch. Horses will be used in great 
numbers in the future, but there will 
be some decided changes in the de- 
mands made of them. There will be 
demands for the future in the’ gen- 
eral utility kinds of horses, but these 
demands will be different in the east- 
ern and in the western states.—[J. A. 
Lawrence, Franklin County, O. 


Breeding 





will sell for , 
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HOMEMADE 


The wagon here 


illustrated has proved one 
carrying a milch cow or other animal short distances. 
here reproduced at the request of J. 


WAGON FOR HAULING FARM STOCK 


of practical worth for 
The photograph is 
S. Phillips of Cortland county, N Y. 


The ideas may be adopted by any practical farmer, who, with the aid of 
his home blacksmith or wagon maker, can construct a similar wagon. It 
will be observed that the axle for the rear wheels is dropped, by means of 


right angles, a 
a “low down.” 


distance of 10 to 14 inches from the hub, making it truly 
There is plenty of room 


in front for the small wheels to 


‘ramp under the box in making sharp turns, and still leave room for the 


head and shoulders of the upright animal. 


The semi-circular arches or 


braces are of wrought iron flattened and bolted, running well down from 


the top of the box. 


The rear gate can 


be lifted off the wrought iron 


bracket hooks on which it rests at each of its four corners. 





For Tax Reform 


MARY E. LEE 


The international tax association 
has appointed Hon F. A. Derthick, 
past master Ohio state grange, as its 
representative to visit the capital city 
of every state, to interest the govern- 
ors, address committees and the leg- 
slatures, and to create, if possible, in 
each state a sentiment favoring the 
1armonizing of the conflicting tax 
systems of the United States, and in 
a general way to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all good citizens in the work 
of the international tax association. 

The Toronto conference of the in- 
ternational tax association authorized 
he executive board to secure a man 
well equipped for this . important 


vork. This board is composed of Al- 
len R. Foote, president; Lawson 
Purdy, president of the department 


ff taxes and assessments of New York 


ity, and Prof Charles J. Bullock of 
the department of economics in Har- 
ard university. The selection of Mr 
Derthick by these men, whose repu- 


ation is world-wide, is a just recogni- 
tion of his eminent ability and fitness. 





Writing to Contributors 





From time to time a subscriber 
vrites in asking for the postoffice ad- 
dress of some contributor whose pub- 
lished article has particularly inter- 
ested him. It has been our policy not 
o furnish the address for the reason 
that the contributor would be flooded 
with letters and inquiries which he 
has neither time nor inclination to 
inswer. Our old subscribers gener- 
illy understand this rule, which is 
observed in most editorial offices, and 
we make this explanation now for the 
benefit of our new subscribers, and 
tlso because of a bit of experience 
that has come in again. 

As an illustration of this, a sub- 
criber wrote recently to a contribu- 
tor who*had written a short article 
‘bout his success with alfalfa. The 
ontributor is a very busy farmer, and 
to answer the several questions would 
no doubt require some hours for him 
to get together all the information 
and answer the inquiry. And so, in- 
stead of answering the letter, the con- 
tributor wrote as follows: 

“Editor American Agriculturist: 
This letter seems to be a fair exam- 
ple of the lamentably stupid ig- 
1orance of those who do not seem to 
read or think. They have the oppor- 
tunity of reading agricultural -papers 
and experiment station bulletins, but 
wart some busy person to wasts time 





and tell'them how, without any ex- 
pense, not even sending a stamp for 
answer. Can’t you give your readers 
a rousing editorial on the subject?” 

Our correspondent in this case was 
much proveked, and he has @q right 
te be. Why should he use his time, 
furnish the postage stamp, envelope 
and paper in answering, a stranger's 
request for information? What this 
subscriber ought to have done was to 
write the -editor, who in turn would 
have endeavored to supply the infor- 
mation, or to have had the original 
contributor prepare another article 
covering the points that had not been 
made clear in the first. E 

It is the editor’s intent and pur- 
pose to handle all such inquiries in a 
manner helpful to all. In the matter 





THE BUSINESS FARMER 


of seeds, nursery stock, breeding stock 
or other commodities Which a farm- 
er wishes to buy, let him consult the 
display advertisements in these pages 
or the farmers’ exchange. Very of- | 
ten he will find just what he wants 
there advertised. In this connection 
we call your attention to the fact that 
our guarantee on the editorial page 
protects you against unscrupulous ad- 
vertisers. 


That Orchard Scene embellishing 
first cover page of American Agricul- 
turist a week ago related to the suce- 
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ICE PLOWS 





WH, H. PRAY, Clove, N. 








cesses in commercial orcharding as 
carried on by T. K. Windsor of Rhode 
Island. The types erroneously di- 
rected attention to Page 8 when the 
brief description of this interesting 


orchard really appeared a week ear- } 


lier on Page 9. Mr Windsor has had 
stored 1200 bushels of fancy Baldwin 
and Greening apples for later mar- 
kets and from his orchard of 40 
acres last year secured 1600 barrels 
of apples. 

Form a Potato Club—They say the 
secretary of agriculture is going to 
make some effort to encourage farm- 
ers in our older middle and eastern 
states to produce more potatoes, on; 
the assumption that market require- 
ments warrant this. Certainly no 
farmer, no matter how large his crop, 
has reached the limit in production: 
It has been suggested that it would 
not be amiss for farmers in a given 
neighborhood to form a “potato club,” 
with the hope that marked benefit 
would follow a wider knowledge of 
how. to. best produce this valuable 
crop. Do not set a date for the 
meeting, however, until you have sent 
for the 1909 Iron Age book, which 
should be used as a text book at the 
first meeting. This book, also a copy 
for each member invited to join the 
club if name and address of such’ per- 
son are given, may be had free by 
addressing Bateman Manufacturing 
Co, Box 132-P, Grenloch, N J. Men- 
tion this paper in senditg for the 








Absolutely 
Ex. Gov. Hoard of Wisconsin, from 50 coreg 
sown to Salzer’s 20th Gentury Alfalfa, 
within 24 weeks after seeding $2500.00 worth 
hay, orat the rate of over $8 go 





The U. 8. POMOLOGIST 
COL. GEO. B. BRACKETT, sayss 
“‘I alqways told you I consider Delicious the 
best of all varieties you have introduted.”” 

COMPLIMENTARY SPECIMENS 
of this famous Stark Delicious apple will be sent 
on request. Delicious is the greatest quality ap» 
RS the day; ome a meee 

ucious trees are e ’ > jable 
everywhere, and bear nuaeateeall bs cual re 
Without Delicious no orchard is c ie. Send 
for the apples and our book ““The Apple Delicious 
which shows Delicious and King id.in full 
e 


; 





color and tells about other profit sorts. Stark 
Trees are best; grown on scientific nciples in 
our 10 nurseries and each tree has the Stark reputa- 


tion of 84 years behind it. Stock is most com- 
plete and of highest quality; apple, . pear, 
cherry, plum, grape, gooseberry, currant, black- 
berry, roses, Norway y= etc.,~-everything, 
Write today for the Stark Fruit Book. 

STARK BRO’S Box 50. Louisiana, Mo 





free literature. 

















Agricultural Papers Endorse Concrete Construction 


fy Editors have again and again advised you to use consrete 


in place of wood or brick. Have you followed their advice? 


SN 


The progressive and far-sighted farmer no longer builds with a material 


of cultivation; 


4 that in a few years will need repairing, painting and replacing. He studies 
the new methods and materials for building as he studies the new methods 
and he selects those most suited to his needs 











Concrete Watering Trough—“ATLAS” 
Portland Cement used in construction. 


Your dealer can supply you with ATLAS. 
best cement for all classes of work. There is only one - 


quality manufactured—the 


mark identifies? it. 


Daily productive capacity over 40,000 barrels. 


The building material invariably selected is concrete 
made with ‘‘ ATLAS”’ Portland Cement. 


anteed strictly pure and always uniform. 





It is the 


same for everybody; guar- 
The trade 





the Home and on the Farm,” contains directions for 
making and handling concrete, also many drawings, 
and photographs of the smaller constructions that 


can be bu 


DEPT.28 


It by the layman without skilled labor. 


, 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 








PATENTS 22235 


Catalogue 
all about it. Sent free with prices * 
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is our new 
book -for the/f 
use of poultry rais- 





your eggs, chicks and 

profits. Our Diary§g 
shows how and also tells about our new} 
Incubators. It tells why our prices are 









it today. 


We paytreight. Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy, Ill. 










solow. The Diaryisfree. Better write for 
Tell us if you are thinking of buy- § | 
ing an Iricubator and what size you want. 
' orchard as 

















Model Incubators 
and Brooders Make Easy Big 
Profits in Poultry 


ause the Model Incubator is built to hatch chickens. 
es Model is the only ‘‘automatic’’ hatcher. The famous 
Thermostat controls the temperature absolutely. 
The Model Automatic Moisture Regulator controls the 
moisture absolutely, turning it off and on as needed. 
Be-ause Model Brooders raise every chick. They are 
light, warm, profusely vent ; Sanitary and easily cept 
so. The Model Brooder 


My 64-page book giving the eaten 
in “Eggs, Broilers and Roasters,"’ 
gether with catalog, mailed on ronll-g 


CHAS, A. CYPHERS, 
* 351 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Bought by Madame Paderewsk! 


Were hatched in the World's Best 
Hatcher— a Standard Cyphers Incu- 
bator, and raised in a Cyphers Brooder. 
The breeder of these five fowls, like scores 
of others who get remarkable prices, says, he 
Will use nothing but Cyphers machines. See his 
letter among many-others in our 1909 catalogue, 
INSUHABLE INCUBATOF 4 
first wt Insurance — po ever issued 
ion Incubators and Brooders has just been granted to 
(Cyphets Incubator Company by the National Board of 
Fire Uz Underwriters. Now you can insure your incu- 
bator, brooder and buildings only if your machines 
- Our 1909 Catalogue, 212 
pages, full strated, tells all about it, and contains 
five valuabté chapters on the poultry business. It igs 
Free. Write for it. 













bear the Insurance 


THE $7,500 FOWLS 













































Advertising 


A chicken, a native of Worcester, 
Grew up and became a great borcester. 
wi unstinted felicity 
He would gain hens’ publicity 
By cackling. Wa’n’t he a smart rorcester. 
{[M. G. K 





Poultry and Fruit Together 
FLOYD Q. WHITE, WESTCHESTER CO, N ¥ 
If I were going to start in again 
at agriculture, the first thing I would 
do would be to select some: specialty. 
If I were located in the west I would 
probably be a grain specialist; if in 
the south, corn or cotton would be my 
specialty; if near some city, flowers, 
that is, within driving distance of a 
large city; but if a little farther out, 
so that I°could not drive in, yet had 
railroad facilities, and in a region that 
was a fruit growing section, like this, 
I would be a fruit grower. TI believe 
there is more money mM fruit growing 
in our section than in any other 
branch of agriculture, with the excep- 
tion of poultry. We all know there 
are certain things that nick in to- 
gether; that each is the complement 
of the other. I know of no two things 
that go so well together as fruit and 
hens—just like a pair of gloves. 

On our place we have a two-story 
farm, with hens on the ground floor. 
In the first place, the fruit needs the 
hens. We used to cultivate; we now 
plow our orchards, but every year the 
quality of help needed to put in an 
orchard is harder to get. So there 
are, perhaps, two ways: First, to 
mulch, and that is expensive; no one 
has any idea how much labor and 
money have to be expended to mulch 
@ large orchard until he tries it. Cul- 
tivation, that the next thing, how 
to do it the cheapest. Well, there are 
the hens, double-back-action cultiva- 
tors, that work overtime and no ex- 
tra charge, and they are a plaguey 
sight safer in orchards than some 
men. 

We moved our chicken house from 
the meadow to the orchard, The hen 
is almost as good a scratcher in the 
she is in the garden. She 
not good for a garden, but’ she is 
for an orchard. She beatS a 
weeder all to pieces. With plenty of 
clover in the orchard she requires 
very little other feed so long as the 
clover is there. But as the hens must 
be kept in different parts of the or- 
chard we -carry the feed to different 
parts and scatter it in the grass for 
them to hunt and scratch for. 

We had a block of Baldwins where 
the hens did not go that were injured 
by the intense cold we had four years 
ago. In fact, we cut one-third from 
some of the trees. They did not make 
any growth that year; did not make 
much growth the next year. Last 
year I built a poultry house 75 feet 
jong in that part of the orchard. The 
following summer these trees were 
rank green. There were not many 
apples because the trees were not in 
condition to make buds, but they will 


is 


is 
good 


A HAPPY -COMBINATION 


fneubaters assure bi 
| Well-built, reliable, 
thonsands in use. C: 





be full another year. Two hundred 
hens saved these trees. The ideal 
place for a hen in hot weather is in 
an-orchard; she is at home, her wings | 
tare not standing out and her tongue ' 
lolling; she will work all summer. 

If there are many hens there will 
not be an apple that will be allowed } 
to rot. All will be eaten up before | 
they get to that state. The question | 
was asked if. eating so many apples} 
would injure the hens or stop them 
from laying. I said no. This last 
year I tried it, followed- it right up 
I had a flock of hens in a plum or- 
chard, did not get an apple to eat 
Hens mght over the fence in an ap- 
ple orchard had all the apples they 
could scratch among. The hens in| 





that orchard kept a good record, and 
ahead of those that had no apples. 
When hens get very thick in the or- 
chard the ground will get as bare as 
can be. If the houses are 75 or S80 
feet long they cannot be moved, 
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it is not safe to let the apple trees red 
into winter with the ground bare, so | 
we bring in fots of straw, weeds, at 


aVatatatavaratats 

vatsraravaravatat® 

‘a vavarerare® state 
. 


and everything we can scrape to- 
gether on -the farm. It makes an 
ideal place for the hens to scratch 
in the fall whey there is not much 
grass, and the apple trees go into 
winter quarters with a couple of 
inches. of mulch. Too much nitro- 
gen wiH make the apples pale, lack- 
ing the bright color needed for the 
market, but that is the only offset 
against the many gains from having 
the hens in the orchard. The crops 








COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
2» Winchester, india» 











are immense, sometimes breaking the 15 15 Gents a Rod 
trees down. Hubbardston grows so 
large we do not take the largest Pe For ped gy me eel 








specimens to fairs, because we know 
the judges would throw them out. 
The same is true of Rhode Island 
Greenings. 

If, I had 1000 early hatched pullets 
I could make a tremendously big rake, 
but a man cannot afford to raise pul- 
lets and as soon as they get a year 
old, get rid of them; because a hen 
will pay a good deal more in 12 
months than a pullet can In seven 
months, a pullet being an expense up 
to the time it is five months 
old, whereas a yearling hen will not 
lay quite so many eggs im the win- 
ter when eggs are high. But there is 
a big difference between 60-days’ and 





for $4-inch; 2%e for a 47-inch 
inch P 
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PIONEERS AND LEADERS 




















five months’ idleness. With poultry 

and fruit we have business that keeps . s 

us busy. It is not rush one season Used by Three Generations 

and then rest up. You are hustling | For Sale by All Hardware Dealers 
from Thanksgiving to Thanksgiving: | R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, NEw YORK 
Labor with fruit comes in summer 

and fall, labor with hens in winter 

and spring. If you get behind you 

will never catch up. Fancy prices 


be gotten by an 
of customers. We 
10 cents a dozen 
market price for 


for goods can only 
intimate knowledge 
have been offered 
over and above the 
eggs this fall and won’t take it, for 
the reason that we have had some 
of our customers 15 years—very prof- 
itable customers. [I received letters 


The heaviest, strongest, 
best galvanized fence 
made, Amore substan- 
tial, stock - resisting, 
time-defying fence was 
never stapled to posts. 
Free samples with cata- 


log showing 150 styles 


at prices from 15c perrod 
up and full p iculars 
—free on request. 
WE PAY FREIGHT 
We will send qonatemele< aed 
No. 9 wire fence. 














Hatch Smokens by } itany ny way youllhe-Plle sand woe 
“Woed- ya how ce) 6 galvani: 

Steam = « A ng Fresca 

ractical— Cleveland, Ghia, 


ue free, 


GEO.8. STAM, Box 26 Qumcr. hu. 


¥ PORE EGGS 


Larger, more fertile, vigorous chicks, heav- 
ier fowls, larges profits by feeding cut bone. 


ta 
MANN’S “"Sourcorten 


cuts fast, easy, fine; nev: a to 
trial. No mosey in aavenee Gtlenee” 
F. W. Manna Co., Boz 10, Milford, Mase. 


AGENTS -i. MONEY 


ing this Combinstion 
WASHINGTON HATCHET 
Sells at sight to farmers, house 
keepers, storekeepers, stc. Wecam 
show you how to make from $3 to 
a0 a oe: Experience unneces» 
rite today for our —_—< 


















FARMERS = 
INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME 


* We want farmers to act 







made in odd times, The Supert- 
path ng ape serery farm fezce 
made, It is consfracted of strong, 
live, springy siee! wire, al! pet galvan- 
‘ zed, securely bound together with the 
Superior Heavy Weight Lock. This fence sells 
easily, not only on its own merits, but 
through our extensive advertising. Write 





















10 TOOLS 
IN ONE 
offer. HH. THOMAS EPG. 0. 11 Tignes Block, Day 


THE SUPERIOR FENCE CO. 
Depta Cleveland, Ohio 



















——s —— of ie ame to = 
it te tells all 1 about aicieaes, their care, diseases 
and All about sand howts 























operate them. Ali about poultry houses and 
a build them. It's — an encyclopadia 

of chickendom. You ni t. Price only l5ets. 
€. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 732,7dERPORT, ELL 
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‘ot or of the’ merits uf 
HH Air Anthony Fence. 
Hot Water He does not want 








MILLER’S IDEALS 


The Lowest Priced Standard Ma- 
chines. Certain results instead of 
experiments. Send for great, free 
book, **Poultrytor Profit.”" Finel 
illustrated and covers every poul- 
try topic. Worth dollars bat 5 nee 
postpaid. Don’t wait—SEND NO 


# W. Miller Go., Box 303, _ AB .-. a. 












the best fence he get—a long-lived 
fence—that is the Satheay Fence— 


Best Fence on Earth 


Let us show you a smal! hand sample. 
Shows you the most compact, smoothest 
and strongest knot use by any fence 
manufacturer. Made from tough wire ina 
strictly mechanical manner. No kink in- 












































— e he knot in the line wire. Shows you 

-World’s Record—| Q iiss spit: 8 
rom same 8 LO W °. "as line wires. 3qu 

—-V or & ecordad— ngth of ling wires 

. ranteed. Write for 
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prizes won by the 


Reliable Incubator 
Perfect ventilating, double heat- 
Tatoo m, inside heater,and auto- 

u! tator— ogress fuel saver 


be mailed immediate- 
ly, with booklet, post- 
age prepaid by us. 


The Anthony Fence Ge., 





























Send today for ‘oultry Book— valuable 41 Michigan St., 
information on i. raising i re, t oh, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Reliable Incubator & BrooderCo.,BoxD 1,Quincy, JIL ~ 































ihe other day from two hotels in New 
york city, one of them saying: “When 
can I have all the eggs I want, right 
from the farm?” The other hotel 
wrote me: “I must have eggs; twice 
as many eggs as you. are sending.” 
We commence in January and give 
these hotels all they want up until 
October. Then we have to cut them 
for October, November and Decem- 
er. If you will explain to your cus- 
gomers that it is not your fault, it is 
the hens’ fault, they will forgive you. 





Why Keep the Best Strain 


ECBERT 0. STEVENSON, BUTLER CO, PA 





About five years ago I read in the 
editorial comment of the leading 
gricultural paper that White Leg- 
rns and White Wyandottes are bet- 
than the other breeds in the way 
egg producing. Later, the editor 
lained that the comment was sim- 

y made to draw out his readers and 

eeders of other. kinds of birds. This 
ad rather a depressing effect upon 

e, for shortly previous I had pur- 

ased a setting of Buff Rock eggs at 

long price from a breeder who had 
eeded in reaching the top notch 

} this particular breed. 

As I had been for a number of 
years in other business than that of 
farming or poultry keeping, I had 

me misgivings as to whether I had 

osen the best breed or not, as the 


reed was new to me, their beauty - 


ving been their principal attrac= 
on. However, I had thrown my dice 
1d was willing to await results. I 
atched with interest the growth of 
ose chickens, and am glad to say I 
ve never been disappointed in the 
eed, They weighed two pounds at 


ght weeks old, and would make ex- 
llent broilers and a standard six 
nths’ weight. This was gratifying, 
the editorial kept worrying me, 
I kept a strict account of three 


ns and one cockere] that I selected 
it of the bunch for espionage. This 
the record: 
Pullet No 1 laid 165 eggs in a year; 
illet No 2 207, and pullet No 3 made 
e remarkable record of turning out 
07 eges from January 9 to November 
7, besides hatching a brood of 14 
ickens, which, however, was turned 
er to another hen to raise. I con- 
uded that the editor was “off”? when 
he neglected. to include the Buff 
tocks. [I still breed them. 


of the best market types, so their 
progeny will be the same. To have the 
winter layer and flesh producer com- 
bined will necessitate a choice of one 
of the dual-purpose or utility varie- 
ties; should eggs be required for sell- 
ing at all seasons, except the molting 
period, one of the non-sitting varieties 
will answer the purpose. Eggs or 
stock should come from the best egg- 
laying strains and market types.—[A. 
G. Gilbert, Ontario. 

Best rations for laying hens in all 
seasons of the year are dry feed, with 
plenty of shell and grit. With these 
must go good dust baths to keep the 
hens free from lice. Use a mixture 
of-wheat, oats and corn for a grain 
feed, and equal parts wheat bran and 
middlings for a ground feed. Hens 
should have as much range as one 
ean afford. To avoid disease, keep all 
the drinking and eating vessels used 
by poultry sealded out at least twice 
a week.—[J..E. Meredith, Davidson 
County, N C. ; 

Styles and fancies change in the line 
of poultry as in everything else. My 
opinion, emphasized by several years’ 
observation, not only of poultry, but 
of other live stock as well, is that 
‘quality and real merit are much more 
to be found in the strain than in the 
breed. To achieve success we must se- 
lect the best strains we can obtain. It 
makes little difference which variety 
of Leghorns be chosen, if the individ- 
ual birds are well selected and well 
‘mated. The breeder who selects and 
mates superior birds of any Leghorn 
variety, and then handles them well 
and intelligently, will produce a strain 
that is worth having,-and for speci- 
mens of which his neighbors will be 
glad to pay the price.—[E. G. Wyckoff, 
Tompkins County, N Y. 





Rations and Egg Management 


M. F. GREELEY, DEUEL COUNTY, 8 D 





I have found no better egg ration 
than wheat and oats in the b ndle for 
forenoon and principal feed, with corn 
late in the afternoon. A good, warm, 
well-seasoned mash of some kind on 
cold mornings three or four times a 
week is greatly relished, particularly 
if mixed with milk. The grain should 
be kept in the bundle and be fully 


THE POULTRY YARD 





three-fourths wheat. A little millet 
is excellent fed in the straw. I save 
much labor and other expense by 
feeding hens, sheep and other stock 
their grain in the bundle. Early cut 
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won't last | 
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“Jubilee Year” of Page Woven Wire F 


‘ence is now in its Quarter-Centennial or “Ju ear.” I 
—? nink Wire ee having had 10 years the start of al 


ds today in sales ne in satisfaction. Admitted 
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receives. 


Made of wire that is 
all life and strength — wire 
that stretches true and tight 
and yields just enough under impact 
to give back every jolt and jam it 


Made of materials selected and tested 
in all the stages from our own mines, 
through our own blast furnaces and rolling 









































































and wire mills, to the finished product. Our 

employment of specially adapted metals is 
of great importance in fence wire; a wire 
that must be hard yet not brittle; stiff and springy yet 





corn and oats fed this way to stock 
give satisfactory results with me. 

A steeply slanting floor in a  hen- 
house can be kept dry and _ clean 










Chicken Stew 














it does not require any more house 
om to keep pure-bred fowls than 
scrubs. It does not cost any more 
) the long run to feed them. It does 
ot take any more time or labor, but 
he results are far in favor of stand- 
d poultry. The standard hen lays 
ore eggs a year than mongrel hens. 
dressing it will far exceed - in 
eight, looks and quality. Now is the 
pportunity.—[Cowperthwait Broth- 
s, Camden County, N J. 
For the best results you must give 
ir fowls warm, dry, comfortable 
arters, and feed them _ regularly, 
tiving for breakfast a warm mash, 
th one ounce of cut bone for each 
hen. Give them all the finely cut hay 
clover they wilh-eat. \Keep vege- 
es of various kinds before them, 
nd feed them corn or wheat before ) 
ey go to roost, about one pint to | 
20 hens. Keep a supply of sharp grit | 
vays before them, and furnish them 
th fresh drinking water at all times, 


1 you will find profit in hens in 
nter.—[E. C. Stearns, Onondaga 
inty, NY. 

‘owls should be of a_ variety as) 


arly all-the-year-round money- 
kers as it is possible to have them; 


strong and good egg-laying 
ins; they should be good winter 





should come from constitution- | =~ 


| Eastern selling agents: 
molt in midsummer, and be | 21 Arch Si. Freder: 


much easier than a level one. Feed 
bundle grain on the upper end, and | 
straw and anything else will be | 
seratched to the lower end, where 
there should be a small door to throw 
it out. The hens, if good, live ones, 
will sometimes scratch it out them- 
selves. A floor 20 feet long should be 
at least 18 inches higher at one end 
than the other. Earth, gravel or 
cinders make a much better floor than 
boards. 

With these surroundings, and the 
birds and feed described, with plenty 
of fresh water and green food, and a 
little fresh meat now and then, it is 
not a difficult thing to get both pleas- 
ure and profit from a large flock of 
poultry. 





“T saw your adv in A A.” 


ZIMMERMAN ANTI- 
SAG STRAP HINGE 


Only practical improvement in a century. 
Carries up to 10 tons load 
without saggin - For sale at 
Teas dealers’ or 














OR TWIST A from 
Harry Zimmerman & Co 
51 Wood Street 
Fremont, 0. 






G. S. F. Zimmerman & Ce 
ck. Md. (Foreign natents for sale) | 


flexible enough for splicing—best and most durable 


fence material on earth. 


To obtain these and in addition apply a quality of gal- 
vanizing that will effectually protect against weather 


conditions, is a triumph of the wiremaker’s art. 
Thesearecombined in the American and Ellwood 
fences—the product of the greatest mines, steel 
producing plants and wire mills in the world. 
And with these good facilities and the old 
and skilled employes back of them, we 
maintain the highest standard of ex- 
cellence possible for human skill 
and ingenuity to produce. 
Dealers everywhere, carry- 
ing styles adapted to every 
purpose. See them. 


American Steel 
& Wire Co. 
Chicago 

New York 
Deaver 
Sa 


im 
Francisco 
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HO S i ioeetiie ie Contes, 
Raise them without milk 
Calves. | isu 2... 


est price for Skunk and 
SKUNK :: er furs. Send st to 
tJ Jowett & Sons, Redwood. AV. bopts. 


=a: |LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, ¢ 


r Oow, Steer, Bull, or 2 
ian "tn Call, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robs, rug, coat or gloves, 
and make them up when s0 ordered. 

But first get our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We aret argest-custom fur 
tanners of large wild and domestic 
anima! skins in the world. 

Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 
hides together from anywhere, and 
Crosby pays the freight both ways. We 
gell fur Pooata and gloves, do taxidermy 
and head mounting. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rechester, N. ¥. 




















Simply because it makes more 

milk and better cows at less cost. 

And it does this because it con- 
tains all the necessary Protein, 

Fat and Carbohydrates in exactly 
the correct proportions for milk- 


making and condition building. 


That’s why it’s best. 


You may think you are getting all the milk possi- 
ble out of your cows. So did Mr. Low, who wrote us 


the letter on the right. 


But he found out he was mis- 
taken and so will you, if you will just start feeding 
Badger Dairy Feed for a short time as atest, . 

- We’ve just published a valuable book for all dairymen 
and we'd like to send it to you Free. If you will send us 
your name and address on a postal you will receive a 
copy by return mail. This book is really “Different” 


was averaging 22 sites 
cow, I have one cow tha 
0! 


Pathe: real 


from the books you have been receiving, and we are sure 


you will appreciate it. 


Better send a postal -today. 


CHAS. A, KRAUSE MILLING CO., Box 101, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sheep in Frosty Weather 


“¢@.. W.. HENDBICKS, IOWA 





The winter care is nothing more 
or less than a continuation of that of 
the fall. One should have at hand 
clover hay; alfalfa, corn fodder, roots, 
silage and grain. The grain should 
consist of oats and cracked corn for 
the lambs, and shelled corn and oats 
for the ewes. However, corn is not 
a@ very desirable food for a breeding 
ewe. The exercising of sheep should 
never be overlooked. If exercise can 
be given in no other way, feed the 
roughness on some hill on the south- 
ern slope, at least one quarter of a 
mile from the house. This will force 
the sheep to walk, and thus get ex- 
ercise. 

In all cases where ewes are kept in 
small lots, and not given a large ter- 
ritory over which to roam, the lamb 
crop is short. W. O. Fritchman, a 
prominent sheep breeder of Musca- 
tine, Ia, says: “Ewes must have ex- 
ercise, fresh air and plenty of it, to 
produce a good crop of lambs.” The 
sheep barn, above all things, must be 
clean, have a good circulation of air, 
not a draft, and be high and dry. To 


save exciting the flock, boisterous mén 
and boys should be kept away from 








Wintering the Brood Sows 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 





There is a different proposition be. 
fore us just now in regard-to the cost 
of wintering the sows that are to fur- 
nish the supply of pigs next year. In 
this connection I will say that very 
much depends upon the character of 
the sows to be wintered. Good blood 
counts for much when we are consid- 
ering economy in feeds. A well-bred 
sow can be wintered on less feed ana 
.will bring better results than one of 
low breeding. She should be femi- 
nine in make-up, for the semi-mascu- 
line sows are heavier eaters and are 
not as prolific. The sow should have 
a quiet disposition and be a good 
feeder. With the qualifications men- 
tioned we are ready to begin opera- 
tions. 

Instead of confining the sows and 
feeding all grain, give them a chance 
at the grass late in the fall, feed 
moderately on the grain feeds, and 
supplement with cheap feeds that will 
furnish a part of the necessary suste- 
nance, like cull and small potatoes, 
cull roots, like beets. When freezing 
weather sets in do not confine them 
to grain feeds, but supply a vasiety. 
Give some sloppy feed regularly, and 
yet in moderate quantities. If one has 
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physical condition. 





milk. 


a very low cost. 








The Winter is Severe 


Your cows are possibly in a weakened 
In a condition to make 
them easily susceptible to disease. 
a time of the year when “fad” and “forcing 
feeds” should be discarded. Build. up your 
herd: now by feeding regularly, the natural, 
rational, all-grain feed 


‘Schumacher Stock Feed 


It will condition your cows as no otner feed 
can, and at the same time give you more 
It contains absolutely nothing injuri- 
ous to the health, as it is simply a perfectly 
balanced grain ration. 


oats and barley products, 
Sold by all dealers. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 
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Composed of corn, 


kiln-dried and at 
















Chicago, Ill. 





the barn. Toward the end of the win- 
ter period provide a warm place for 
| lambing. 

As soon as the lambing period, 


which runs from the last of winter to 
the first of spring, commences, you 
will be expected to spend the cold 
nights in the sheep barn. When a 
ewe is expected to have a lamb, put 
her in a hurdle, which makes a pen 
approximately 4 feet square, and 
keep her in this pen until the lamb 
is four or five days old, or until it 
is able to find its mother in a flock. 
The lambs and ewes must have a very 
well-bedded pen to keep the lambs 
from lying on the backs of the ewes. 


A Three Seve Hitch 


In response to request from F. G. 
T. of New York, the nicest hitch for 
three horses and single pole is the 
type shown in the accompanying 


= 














FIG 2. BBACKET FOR EVENER 


sketch. The larger cut shows the di- 
mensions. The arrangement requires 
the small extra pin 12 inches back 
from the main pin of the tongue, but 
could easily be made to take the reg- 
ular two-horse evener, only having 
parts H to E in reserve for use when 
three horses are required. There 
would be just as much side draft from 
this evener as there would be if a 
standard three-horse evener were at- 
tached to a bracket offset 10 inches 
from the tongue, as shown in Fig 2. 


















DETAILS OF THREE HORSE EVENER 


sweet cornstalks a small feeding once 
a day will be relished and prove bene- 
ficial. Field cornstalks, ears and all, 
in small quantities, make good feed. 

If one has clover hay, either June 
clover or alfalfa, they are well 
equipped to winter the sows. Remem- 
ber that they cannot hold large quan- 
tities of clover at a time, but will eat 
a small amount twice a day and give 
better returns for the grain consumed 
than they will without it. Two ears 
of corn fed in connection with clover 
twice a day will produce better results 
than four ears fed without the clover. 
Sows wintered on cornstalks and clo- 
ver in connection with the grain feeds 
will raise more and better pigs in the 
spring than those that are fed al] 
grain. Try it this year. 





The World’s Progress 


The Hand Book for 1909 not only 
gives exhaustively statistics and data 
bearing upon matters of interest ex- 
clusively for the farmer, but covers 4 
much broader field by concisely, yet 
completely, covering the happenings 
of the world, which includes the ad- 
vance of commerce, finance, science, 
as well as the detail of our late presi- 
dential election. 

While this book is invaluable to 
every man, it is equally so to the 
women folks and young people. The 
general character of the book makes 
it invaluable as a book of reference, 
and our purpose has been to prepare 
a book covering a wider range of in- 
formation than any other book and 


unlike most reference books to make 
it interesting in its reading matter. 
There will be many pictures and 


charts to explain and emphasize the 
text. 

See the description of this book as 
announced elsewhere—it is more com- 
nlete. 


Order your copy now. 
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Gres Field Peas for Stock 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


reader 





A Pennsylvania of Union 





‘ity writes as follows: “Would like 
the experience of farmers who raise 
Canada field peas as feed for horses, 
cows and hogs. Is it better to sow 
peas alone or with oats? I am 
told Canadian farmers raise them 
separately for pig feed, pull them up 
with a hay rake into windrows, stack 
them in a lot and let the pigs have 
free access to the stack, occasionally 
hrowing off the stack, as pigs clean 
up what they can get. How many 
bushels per acre is a good crop?” 
When peas and oats are grown to- 
gether they are so grown to furnish 
iling food or dry fodder to horses, 
ttle and sheep, but more especially 
to milch cows. The aim should be in 
wing them to get as much peas 
possible without the hazard being 
present of the peas lodging. About 
114 bushels of peas and one of oats 
10uld furnish about the right pro- 
portions of seed to sow. Under Penn- 


Luge 

i> 

the early mre ce stage. In the north- 
western states the entire crop is in 
some instances harvested by swine, 
which fatten upon it, but this can 
only be successfully done in a dry 
autumn climate. When sown alone, 
two bushels of the small varieties of 
Canada field peas is about the correct 
amount to sow per acre. It is an en- 
couraging indication to find men ask- 
ing about growing peas. 


Utilizing Rejected Feed ~ 








There is quite an art.in using re- 
jected food to advantage. By rejected 
food is meant food that is left un- 
eaten by animals because of lack of 
relish for it. Take the dairy cow, for 
instance, when fed hay a little coarse, 
it may answer the purpose if the cow 
is not compelled to eat it too closely. | 
She will take out the finer and more | 
leafy portions and will reject more or | 
less of the stalks. The rejected por- 
tions may be eaten with avidity and | 
profit by yard cattle. It will be much | 

















AN INDIANA JERSEY AND HER RECORD 








Che iccompanying illustration is of the Jersey cow, Matilda’s Lily, 
ned by T. J. White of Indiana. She produced during one year, 9418 
uunds of milk. The average percent of butter fat was 5.13%. The total 
timate butter fat for one year was 483 pounds and 15 ounces. The cow 
veighed 1000 pounds at the beginning of the test and was eight vears old at 
the time She is considered a very high-class type of a working Jersey. 
lvania conditions, the seed may be .more profitable to feed it to them | 
xed before sowing, and is prefer- than to compel the cows to eat it. | 
bly put in with a drill and buried The same may be said of hay fed to 
»mewhat deeply The mixture fur- horses. Food rejected thus by horses 
shes excellent soiling food. If cut may answer well for such cattle. In 
1 fodder in the cured form, the cut- this way what would otherwise be 
ting should take place not later than wasted or used only for bedding, is 
dough stage of the grain, and it turned to. good account. Thus it is 
nay be most conveniently done with that the gradations in the use of fod- 
the binder. ders may be made to turn them to 
Peas are sometimes grown for excelient account, with almost no 
ine and harvested and fed out as waste. This may not mean much 
‘ferred to, but more commonly they when foods are cheap, but in a time 
re threshed and fed separately from like the present, when all kinds of 
ie straw. They are now harvested food are dear, it may mean much. 
, what is known as a pea haryester, . nal , a 
hich tm’ an sanaumaiee Ege to No animal of the farm will stand 
cutter bar-of the mower, Swe men. 0098 treatment as the hog and 
re called for to bunch the peas. A thrive as well. It can be said with 
till later device fe @ mower With & the same degree of truth that no ani- 
de delivery, which leaves the peas mal wili respond more quickly under 
ing in & string-like row outside of good treatment. By treatment I 
track which the horses will take Tet¢T to good breeding on well as good 
en making the next round. The care.—[8. N. Miller, Cattaraugus 
aw of peas, if it can be saved with- County, N_Y¥. 
“ —S ee two-thirds as valu- — kK#nee Sprung—F. M. J., Delaware, 
ean oon hn weet sie Gul oft te has a colt six months old that is knee 
. 5 . . sprung. Usually such cases straighten 
vine in the field. The swine are yp as the animal grows. Feed it on 
ned in peas are about oats, bran and clover hay. 
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“HEESEN’S 


Farmers’ Stock Feed 


COOKER 


Always ask for the Heesen Cooker. They are 
standard—most profitable articleonthefarm. From 
15 to 160 gallons. Four styles. 


Heesen’s Everlasting Tank Heater 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 








HEESEN BROS. & CO., T 


Mich. 


Job Castings a Specialty 























DR. DAVID ROBERTS, 


Wisconsin State Veterinarian, 1906-7-8 


Are on Losi 


ing Calves? 


If so, You Should Lose no Time in Stopping Loss, 


Contagious Abortion can be wiped out of 
your herd with the Dr. Roberts’ Anti-Abor- 
tion Treatment. It has mever failed, and 
last year alone over 1000 herds comprising 
more than 23,000 head were treated. 

Here is one case among thousands where 
the loss was stopped. 

Lost 1000 Calves in One Year 
De Motte, Indiana. 

Replying to your letter of the Mth, regarding the 

abortion in our cows, and as to the benefits derived 


from your treatment, will say l have watched these cows 
very carefully and notice their condition is much tm- 


recovered from the disease and in every way the treat. 
ment bas provcedto be asuce 
Yours v¢ ry wey, ‘UO. ERF (Signed) 
Our Guarantee to You 
Where the Dr. Roberts Anti- open treatment 
fails to wipe out the disease of C ostaglade hae Abor- 


tion we will return the oes. cost 
ment. Or, we will purchase f ‘or cash any i 


from which Dr. Roberts’ Anti-Abortion Treat- 
ment fails to wipe the disease. 
Do not wait till yoy are sure you have. 
contagious abortion in your herd. 
MAKE SURE THAT YOUR COWS ARE 
FREE FROM ABORTION NOW 





Herd Bulls of Northern Indiana Land Co. 


proved from last year. Last year, we lost nearly 1000 
calves and some of the cows, while we have been very 
successful in saving our calves this year,and our cows 
are in much better condition than they were a year ago, 
and we believe that is due to Dr. David Roberts’ Abor- 
tion treatment. I have great confidence and am weil 
assured, with Dr. David. Roberts’ Abortion Treatment 
(by the “= of the Serum and weshing out the genital 


organs) that Abortion can be cleaned out” 
of any herd. NORTHERN in DI TANA LAND CO. 
y ©. D. Shook, Supt. 


Wiped out the Disease F des 17 Herds 
The following letter from Prof. O. Erf of 
the dairying department of Ohio State Univer- 

sity confirms the testimony of private owners. 


Dr. David Roberts’ Veterinary Co. Aug. 7, 1908 

The 17 herds that were ated with Dr. Roberts’ 
Anti-Abortion, over which | had supervision, have fully 
See ee oe 


Contagious Abortion from this 


H | Dr David Roberts Veterinary Co., 463 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis, 1 
. $1.00 ' lown..... cows. ..sesheifers....++ calves.....+. bulls, of the.seccesceccerecececees sDOQed 
H FREE ' Please send me your book ‘Abortion in Cows 1 enclose 10 cents for postage. 

; BOOK |. 

H COUPON Eeemmencowesotes eeveeeee WPPTTTTTTTTiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitt tl 

; | R.F.D ecececcecee TOWD.s «seeeese PPPPTTTTTTTITITITI TTT TTT Titi ee 


Dr. Roberts’ treatment slam peu Ou 


Send for Dr. Roberts’ Book, *‘ Abortion 
Cows,’” which tells how to detect the sympe, 
toms and how to wipe out the disease at any, 
stage of development. This volume is fully, 
illustrated, and is the standard authority 0 
the disease of Contagious Abortion and 

‘| 


treatment. 
The Book is Free 


Fill out coupon below, mail to us now, and) 
secure a free copy of “*Abortion in Cows." 


Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Company, 
463 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis, 
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il BREEDERS 
A Famous Herd of Berkshires 


* 

Messrs H. C, & H. B. Harpending of 
Mundee, N Y, breeders of Berkshire 
swine, have just issued a very attrac- 
tive booklet, and will be glad to mail 
one to anyone interested upon appli- 
cation. On this breeding farm is a 
herd of 250 registered Berkshires. 
Master Chief, one of the best sons of 
Masterpiece, heads the herd, and 
weighs 900 pounds. During the past 
year these enterprising breeders have 
sold and shipped Berkshires to al- 
most every state in the union, and 
have sent a large number of choice 
animals to Cuba, the Bermuda islands 
and Honolulu. 

* Two Great Holstein Sires Combined 

In planning his dairy herd, Dr Ed- 
ward E. Cady, owner of the Arcady, 
farms at Goshen, N Y, combined the 
blood of two great sires, Hengerveld 
De Kol and Paul Beets De Kol, each 
of which has now over 80 record 
daughters to his credit. Dr Cady pur- 
chased 14 daughters of the latter and 
placed at the head of his herd Pontiac 
Hengerveld Parthenia, a son of the 
great Hengerveld De Kol. At the pres- 
ent time this herd numbers above 100 
head of various ages. Just now con- 
siderable official testing for butter 
production is being carried on. Near- 
ly every female in the herd old 
enough to be mifiked has to her credit 
a good butter record for her age, each 
ranging as high as 20 pounds for two- 
year-olds, and over 25 pounds of but- 
ter in seven days in the age class. 

A Bacon Breed in Great Demand 

One of the most enthusiastic breed- 
ers of Improved Large English York- 
shire swine is A. A. Bradley of Frews- 
burg, N Y. Mr Bradley has been 
breeding Yorkshire swine for years, 
and has gained a well-merited repu- 
tation for having the best that is go- 
ing. His swine have been in demand 
from all parts of the country, orders 
coming from South America, Mexico, 
Cuba, and hundreds have been sent 
into many states. 

A Famous Flock Reinforced 
Charles Leet & Son of Mantua, O, 
breeders and importers of Southdown 
and Dorset sheep, have just returned 
~from Canada with a car of 68 South- 
downs, consisting of yearling rams 
and ewes and ewe and ram lambs 
Just previous to the Chicago Interna- 
tiona!, these enterprising breeders | 
spent two weeks in Canada personally | 
selecting choice animals from the best 
flocks in the Dominion. It might be 
said in this ¢onnection that the orig- 
inal breeding flocks of these people 
were composed of imported ewes 
from noted English farms, including 
King Edward VII, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Duke of Northumberland, and 
others. During the past season a pen | 
of four Southdown,>home-bred lambs, | 
Was awarded first premium at the Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Tennessee and Illinois 
state fairs and at the International. 
‘At the head of their Southdown flock 
fis a first prize winner at the royal 
show, bred by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and at the head of their Dorset 
flock is a 385-pound shearling Flower | 
ram. 

Suggestion from Yorkham Farm 

Haslett brothers, proprietors of 
Workham farm, Seneca, N Y, are 
breeders of Yorkshire swine and 
Hampshire sheep. At the New York 
state fair they won first and second 
on pen of four lambs, first and second 
on four American-bred lambs, beside | 
second and third on both ram and 
é€we lamb singles, second on yearling 
ewe and third on prize flock. These 
breeders are of the opinion that im- | 
ported sheep should not be shown un- | 
dess thev have a considerable longer | 





résidence in this country than the 
show plans call for. They thihk a six 
months’ period would be better in 
the interest of sheep breeding. They 
would not have the imported stock 
cut out of the prize list, but would 
handicap them by requiring a_ six 
months’ residence, or place them in 
separate classes, giving them nominal 
premiums, 
Duroc-Jerseys Share Honors 

At Williamsport. O, lives J. H. Dun- 
lop, one of the leading Duroc-Jersey 
swine breeders of the country. Mr 
Dunlap has *ptablished-a Duroc-Jer- 
sey herd that has become famous. 
From it has gone choice breeding 
stock to all parts of the country. Mr 
Dunlap is not only an enthusiastic 
swine breeder, but he has for many 
years paid close attention to the 
breeding of various kinds of farm 
seeds, corn and clover being two _lines 
along which he has specialized, with 
emphasis on vitality, heavy yield and 
profit. On his farm a great deal of 
corn and roughage feed of all kinds 
are produced, which are fed during 
the year to several hundred hogs and 
several carloads of cattle. 


Winter Rations For Cows 


W. W. SMITH, INDIANA EXPER STATION 








Perhaps the first fundamental in 
successful feeding is to supply a com- 
bination of feeds which furnish the 
ingredients. which meet the demands 
for milk secretion and the mainte- 
nance of the cow. Milk is a muscle 
and bone-forming food, and we rec- 
ognize in it, chemically, a perfect ra- 
tion for young and growing animals, 
The raw materials, therefore, from 
which it is manufactured must be 
rich in protein and ash, viz, they 
must be balanced. 

We recognize in pasture grass re- 
sults which mark it as an ideal feed 
for cows in lactation. Its wonderful 
palatability induces large consump- 
tion; its succulence, or high content 
of water, is stimulative to extreme 
yields; its ease of digestion requires 
little work on the part of the cow 
for its own elaboration; and its com- 


position is much like milk itself, be- 
ing rich in protein and ash. The 
more nearly, therefore, the winter ra- 


tion approaches the summer ration 
in ease of digestion, composition, and 
palatability the larger will be the 
milk flow and the more healthful will 
be the individual cows in the herd. 


Feed But Little Corn 


Corn, although a wonderful feed in 
its fattening properties, is wholly un- 


ADVANCING STOCK INTERESTS 


suited t6 milk formation. Its use in 
the dairy cow’s ration is very small 
indeed. Ordinarily little corn should 
be fed outside of that in the silage, 
never @xceeding one-half grain por- 
tion of the ration. This is especially 
true in the absence of clover hay and 
@ commercial concentrate especially 
rich in protein. ‘ 

Oats is-an excellent feed as part 
of the dairy ration and contains the 
food constituents in about the right 
proportions to satisfy the demands of 
the cow. Its relatively high price, 
however, and the fact that it is not 
considered the most paying crop, op- 
erate against its extensive use in 
dairy feeding. 


Buying Commercial Feeds 


Most of the crops grown on the 
farm, with the exception of the 
legumes, are fattening or heating in 
their properties. They are made up 
chiefly of starch or carbohydrates, 
which makes it impossible for 
the dairyman to avoid the purchase 
of commercial protein feeds when 
compounding suitable rations for 
dairy cows. Feeds like bran, cotton- 
seed meal, oil meal, brewers’ and dis- 
tillers’ grains, and many others, owe 
their extensive use and value chiefly 
to their richness in protein; viz, to 
their ability to balance or supplement 
home-grown feeds. 

Observations show that a great 
many dairymen besides feeding un- 
balanced rations, feed an insufficient 
quantity. Feeding must be liberal if 
generous and profitable milk produc- 
tion are to result. But all the cows 
in the herd cannot be fed the same 
amount of grain without waste, for 
the reason that their milking abili- 
ties vary widely. A cow must be fed 


according to her yield at the pail, as. 


indicated by the milk sheet. To sup- 
ply feed beyond what will produce an 
increase in milk flow is to encourage 
the production of body fat, poor di- 
gestion, and a waste of feed. Good 
cows will utilize profitably large ra- 
tions, and, in fact, economical pro- 
duction without liberal. feeding is im- 
possible. 





Progress in Texas Fever—The gov- 
ernment work in eradicating Texas 
fever has progressed considerably dur- 
ing the past year. Since the begin- 
ning of this work less than’ three 
years ago nearly 64,000 square miles 
of territory have been freed. During 
the past year 40,798 square miles 
were released from quarantine. This 
territory is located in California, North 
Carolina, Tennessee,. Virginia, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
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ruin horse values. You can remove 
all abnormal growths, leaving po 
scar or blemish, with the old reliable 


Kendall’s 
SPAVIN. CURE 


Horsemen using it 10 
to 40 years say it has no 
equal as a cure for 
Spavin, Ring’ 
Curb,Splint,Lameness. 
“I have used Kendall's 
Spavin Cure for fifteen 
years and it never fails.” 
C, D. Forshee, 
Billingsley, Alm. 
$1 a Bottle; 6 for $5. At all drug- 
gists. Get it and be ready for emer- 
gencies. ook, “Treatise on the 
Horse,” free at drug stores or from 


Dr. B. 3. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
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When You Write iis"}ournal "Ou 
Advertisers know where thei 
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Buiness policy, Aeader. 





We come direct to you this 









We need hardly argue the quality of 
Quaker City Mills. They have 
been the standard for I 
over 40 years. 1S THE 
Besides, we are IN 
offering to send one 
to you on trial with- 
out trying in any way 
to tie you up to keep- 
ing it if it isn’t satis- 


factory. ‘‘Claims” 
are a drug on the 
market. We want 





you to see that 


our investment. 


Jobbers, Retail Dealers, Middlemen of all kinds. 


offer you, on the most liberal terms you could wish, 
the dest grinder built and at the factory price. 


Quaker Quality means faster grinding, better prepared prod- 
ucts, less trouble—more satisfaction and more profit from 
We want you to see that a Quaker City Mill 

as the widest range of usefulness—that it is the best adapted 
to all kinds of grinding—soft and wet corn as well as dry. 


A. E. STRAUB COMPANY 


irect To You—At Reduced Price—A 
aker City Feed Mill xc sney down 


40 Years The Standard 


We Pay Freight 


ay, That, in a nutshell, is the story of our zew 


We have cut out 


year, the user, and 


‘SAME PLACE AND BY THE 
Cos 





11 Sizes—22 Styles 
From Hand to 20-Horse Power 


pocketbook. 





But let us tell you first how-big a:cut’in:the price: # you our 
direct selling plan means. 


A Double Advantage For You 


Although Quaker City Mills have been given added im- 
provements recently, which put them still farther ahead of 
any other mills—although the price would have to be higher 
than before, if sold through dealers—yet you can get one 
now for less, much less, than ever. 

And we pay the freight, remember. We take all the risk. 

We ask for no money in advance, no bank 


R CITY FAMILY OF d it, nothing but that you tr 
¢ THE QUAKE GRINDING eposit g you try 


—Guarant:—Trial Offer and Prices. One of the Quaker 
City Millis will just 


Say that you want the FEED MILL Book. - 
3741 Filbert Street 















MI ‘the mill. Here is as liberal 


a proposition as you 
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could get from any 
home dealer and 
we now that we 
offer better value, 
Let us prove it at 
our expense. 


Write For 
_Free Book 
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THE MILK 


Winter and Summer Dairying-Comparing the Profits—Value of 


SITUATION 


Skim Milk on the Farm—The New York Situation from 
Close Range—By William M. Peck, New York 


Think of it! A surplus of milk in 
York city in December! Who 
heard anything like it?. Many 

ameries have been obliged to close 

the winter, because there was not 
ficient milk to wet the bowl of the 
parator. Cows have dried off early 

: season. 

They began this deal in November 

d finished it up the first part of De- 

nber. Many farmers sold _ their 

s this fall, entire dairies being 
sposed of.- Some went to New York 

’ as can boxes. Then to cap the 

nax -the Bordens cut the price of 

k and raised the price of feed. 
One Season’s Experience 

In this section there was not much 

re than half as much milk in De- 

mber this year as there was last 
r at this time. Cows will begin to 
shen in January, but the dairyman 
not afford to feed for milk at 
sent prices. Last year I began to 
ke winter milk. The first three 
ynths, November, December and 
uary, I fed grain purchased in 
ugust in carload lots. My spirits 
re high, and I fairly leaped for joy 

[ saw the milk sent to the cream- 

daily from 25 cows. It was de- 
tful te anticipate the shekels com- 
in for this milk. I had golden 
ims, all income and no outgo. 
er, in February, March and April, 
hange came over my dream. Pur- 
sing feed at $30 a ton is quite dif- 
nt to purchasing feed at $21 and 

> a ton in August. To this add a 

ller amount, due to milk falling 
one-third, and a less price a can, 
you have the situation as it faced 


six 
paying 
was just 
for trou- 


counted up at the end of 
ths, and found that after 
feed and labor that I 
t even, with nothing 
interest or profit. Of course, I 
the experience, and the other fel- 
the money. That was not all: I 
i sent a part of the fertility of my 
n away, and had a dairy, when we 
ned them out to grass in May, 
tty well milked out. In August 
cows were dried off again; some 
ve not yet freshened So for 
iter dairying. 


much 


Winter Dairying Disappointing 
As I had dairying, 
ould not this 
r found me at it again, with- 
any grain, with much and 
cation. , Being in the creamery bus- 
s as well as dairying, I had advo- 
ted winter dairying to my brother 
mers, so I thought I should prac- 
what I id preached, and go in- 
the busine to the example. 
t I have had my of it: and 
mn as I can shall from win- 
dairying for good 
I have been studying the other side 
ummer dairying and feeding the 
m milk on the farm. I have con- 
ted some of the best authorities on 
feeding value of skim milk,- and 
ipled with my own experience, I 
ve fully determined to stay by the 
ld ways of farming, do the milking 
the summer season, keep the skim 
ilk at home, and feed it to pigs and 
Ives, 


winter 
back, 
but 


begun the 
well turn 


loss 


ss set 


fill 
retire 


as 


Skim Milk for Pigs 

Prof W. A. Henry, dean of the Wis- 
nsin experiment station, places the 
lue of skim milk when properly fed 
’ fattening hogs at about one-third 

value of corn meal. -New or 
ole milk is nearly a balanced ra- 
nm. Skim milk has left in it all of 
protein—the substance that makes 
» flesh, blood, bones, hair, muscles, 
rves, etc. To make a balanced ra- 


ion for. a pig or calf with skim milk, 


“Cc. L. Peck says: 


corn or oil meal 
In feeding the calf 
“Feed whole corn 
as soon as the calf will eat it, and 
feed all it will eat. The average calf 
will begin to eat shelled corn at from 
two to three weeks old.” 


What the Tests Say 


In an experiment at the Kansas sta- 
tion ten calves fed skim milk showed 
a daily gain each of 1.74 pounds a 
day, as against 1.86 pounds for calves 
fed whole milk, and at a cost of $2.37 
a 100 pounds gain, as against $5.46 a 
100 pounds’ gain with the whole milk 
fed calves. When gaining from 1% 
to over two pounds a day the owner 
is exchanging 2 cents’ worth of corn 
meal and his skim milk for 10 to 14 
cents’ worth of veal by each calf each 
day. 


some grain like 
should be_ used. 


Feed Skim Milk Warm 


By the use of pencil and paper any- 
one will soon find out that with about 
50 cents’ worth of corn and 600 to 
1000 pounds of milk he is growing a 
ealf that will- bring $10 to $12. I 
have found that in feeding skim milk, 
when fed warm and just separated, 
to a calf, it is worth double ‘over the 
common method of feeding. I have 
fed skim milk to my hogs and pigs 
and by actual count have made skim 
milk bring me 40 cents for each 100 
pounds as taken back from the fac- 
tory. ° 

Of course, 
ence in feeders, 


is 


there a wide differ- 
as in everything else. 





The feeding value of skim milk to 
milch cows at the present prices of 
feeds is not much short of 40 cents 
a 100 pounds. In feeding skim milk 
or whey be sure and not feed too 
much. Overfeeding is much worse 
than underfeeding. 
The Milk Market 

At New. York, the exchange price 
remains. at 4c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone. A special meeting will 
be held on Thursday, Jan 14, to con- 
sider the advisability of making a re- 
duction. Dealers had difficulty in cal- 
culating the market last week. Fol- 
lowing a comparatively heavy sur- 
plus early in the week, the supply 
fell off for a couple of days, and then 
increased on Saturday by between 
800 and 1000 cans. This sudden in- 
crease doubtless was due -to the more 
active demand of Thursday and Fri-- 
day. The members of the exchange 
were on the point of calling a meet- 
ing for Friday, but decided to hold off 
for 48 hours. Then it was decided to 
call a meeting for the middie of this 
week. The shippers are very anxious 
for a reduction. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Jan 9 
were: 

Milk Cream 
BEPIO ~icccsveseviccccoscce Stee LS 
Susquehanna .......... 12,833 256 
West Shore ......2..... 13,827 483 
Lackawanna ..... .. 45,000 700 
N Y Cent (long haul).. 49,540 1,550 
N Y¥ Cent peice ath 10,900 65 
Ontario ...... wed tees «a 35,704 1,437 
Lehigh Valley ......... 24,000 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,000 75 
a fe. 12,217 205 
Other sources ......... 2,500 200 
ID San deo ob cera 246,134 7,842 


A farmer living any great distance 
from market can ‘better afford to 
make his feed into butter than to 
haul it to market. He should study 
why the successful men are success- 
ful and find whether it is the better 
stock, better care or feeding that 
makes this success. If we keep the 
best cows they will not eat up all of 
the profits.—[R. F. Lee, Pennsylvania. . 


DAIRYING IN THE EAST 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, Rew York 
THE WAGON ILLUSTRATED will greatly reduce | ITS CULTIVATION, HARVESTING, MARKET. 
your re bills. itis built upon correct mechanical } ING, AND MARKET VALUE. By M. G. RAINS. 
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LOW DOWN 


23° AMERICAN ¢ A 


CREAM SEPARATOR — 


A SEPARATOR THAT EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


DON’T HESITATE BECAUSE OUR ERICe ISLOW. The 
we guarantee it. It is up. to date, well built and wel! finished, 
skims closer and has a simpler bowl with fewer parts than a: 
Separator. Don't accept our word for it, Judge for yourse Our 
enables you to do tnis at our expense. te ws ¥7- card or a letter 
and receive by mail, postpaid, our 1909 catalo andsomely , 
trated, showing the machine in detail, and ually plans “ beral LONG 
Low wn AMERICAN. Ii also describes une surprisin 
TIME TRIAL proposition we can mak Goinpetition: urchase wi 
the quality and price we make. Our eeareus — of purchase 
astonish you. Remember, we are the oldest exelusive manufacturers of 
hand separators in America, and the first to sell direct to the user, You 
are not dealing with any agent, middleman or catalogue house when Geal- 
ing with us. vot one single profit ts 39 anyone between oursel 
4 customer. You save all yx? lers’, even catal 
get_a@ superior Machine by dealing with us, ew Low 
ane BIC ~AN Waist High Separator Is the finest and hizhest wae machine 
on the market and our own (the manufacturer’s) guarantee tects 
on every AMERICAN Separator. We can ay eameaioten. A 
filled from Western points, Write us and Reeit our ‘Me 
some free catalogue on our New Low Down A ok ~ A, ne Sires 



































































Liniment on hand and apply at the first signs of stiffness. 
#t’s wonderfully penetrating—goes right to the spot—relieves 
the soreness — limbers up the joints and makes the muscles 
elastic and pliant. 


will kill a spavin, curb or splint, reduce wind puffs and swol- 
len joints, and is a sure and spéedy remedy for fistula, sween 
founder and thrush. 

































Much of the chronic lameness in horses is due to neglect. 


See that your horse is not allowed to go lame. Keep Sloan’s 


Sloan's Liniment 





Price, 50c. and $1.00. 
Dr. Earl S. Sloan, Boston, Mass. 


Sloan’s book on horses, cattle, sheep and poultry sent free. 
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Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in 
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Specimen copy free. Canadian subscriptions $1,50 
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Small Farms Worth While 


A few years ago the ‘‘boundless” 
west offered great opportunities for 
any young man who would simply 
“take them up.” But those vast 
-acres are no more. They are now 0oc- 
cupied. And what is the young man 


of the present day to do who has no 
capital, yet who desires to enter the 
agricultural pursuits? There are two 
possibilities, and only two. Possibil- 
ity number one: Rent a farm and 
become a tenant, or become a hired 
man. Possibility mumber two: Pur- 
chase a farm. The _ tenant-farmer 
plan, in a way, is all right, but it is 
a hard struggle. It may be all right 
to start with, but the trouble is, once 
a tenant always a tenant. Don’t you 
think it a better plan to make an 
outright purchase of a farm, if it is 
but ten or 20 acres? _ Start with a small 
farm and in a small way, just as the 
merchant or any other business man 
with little capital begins. 

To the young man with $300 to 
$1000: Don’t rent, buy, if you can 
purchase but ten acres. It is enough 
with which to make a start and to 
build a home. Take the proper care 
of it and the time will be short until 
you can.double your acreage and then 
gradually increase year by year. We 
are approaching the age or period of 
smaller farms. Intensive agriculture 


‘18 going to prove the more profitable 
in 


the future. One acre well im- 





ot | 


proved, in a high state of fertility, is 
worth 15 acres of land with little or 
no improvements. It all means, too, 
the ownership of land by the tillers 
of the soil. America cannot afford to 
let her farmers be either. ignorant or 
shackled by other classes. They must 
be the land owners, and educated. 
Then the farm will pay and the na- 
tion will be happy and prosperous. 





City Growth and Farm Prices 


products is 
the 
than 
corre- 


is rea- 


farm 
Although 


The price of 
steadily increasing. 
yield is on the whole greater 
ever before, there has been no 
sponding decrease in value. It 
sonably certain that both yield and 
value will continue to increase re- 
gardless of any clamor for lower 
prices. And it is due largely to the 
rapid development of the city. Cities 
are growing rapidly as food sup- 
plies increase. All the time/the price 
of farm products is increasing the ur- 


as 


ban population grows .and consumes 
the excess. Nor will there be any 
abatement of urban growth. The re- 
sult’ will be as now, only probably 
more conspicuously, that cities will 
keep on growing and the demand on 


the farm will grow with them. Faster, 
too, than the supply, owing to arti- 
ficial requirements that will arise; al- 
so to increasing waste and extrava- 
gance. 

All of which will enhance the value 
of everything the farmers raise. 
Wheat will never be permanently 
cheaper than now; nor will meat, 
garden or dairy products. Some years 


will be unusual, of course, just as 
they have in the past, producing 
dearth or bumper crops, but the 
trend of prices is upward. How far 
the growth of cities will extend until 
the farm draws the city’s hosts it is 
impossible to say. It may be that the 
urban population and the supply of 


food products will grow together, thus 





keeping things normal One thing is 
certain, however, low prices for farm 
products’ have passed, never to re- 
turn again. 
Surplus funds can be invested in 
nothing safer than farm lands well 
selected. Given intelli- 
Invest in gent treatment, in- 
Farm Lands crease in value will ac- 
crue as the years g0 
by. The demand for a farm home, 


even by the city man, is on the in- 
crease. Get a piece of good mother 
earth at once The stock market 
may go to pieces, banks may fail, 
commercial enterprises may prove 
unprofitable, but there is always a 
good living, some to spare, on 
the farm. It insures comfort in old 
age, a place to recuperate when a 
vacation is needed, a valuable asset 
if it be necessary to raise money on a 
mortgage. of these facts 
real estate markets are interesting. If 
want to get hold of a farm there 
better method than by adver- 
the real estate 
American Agriculturist. 
only 5 cents a word per 
a brief description of what you have 
to offer or what you want to buy 
Mail it to this office, with a remit- 
tance payable to Orange Judd com- 
pany. For instance, if you have a 
20-word advertisement and wish it in- 
serted at once, remit $1; if twice, $2; 
if three times, $3, ete. This is the 
cheapest possible method of buying 
or selling not only real estate, but 
live stock, plants, ete. 


has heretofore 


with 


3ecause 


you 
is no 
market of 
The rate is 
week. Send 


tising in 


seeds, 





This magazine called 


attention to the lack of consideration 

and courtesy that many 
Poor Sport sportsmen show farm- 

ers who own the land 
and really own the game. A sub- 
scriber gives us Some additional tes- 
timeny. He writes: “Last fall a fine, 
fat steer three years old and worth 


$60 was shot and killed on a farm ad- 
joining mine; a little later one of my 


“EDITORIAL | 





nice young hogs, weighing 150 ponnds, 
was. shot squarely in the throat with 
a rifle by some hunter. This hog la- 
ter came in and died in the field lot. 
I am confident that this loss to me 
and my neighbor was larger than ‘the 
worth of all the game on both farms 
if it were all caught and sold togeth- 
er.” If all of the damage done to 
live stock by hunters and sportsmen 
were’ brought together and measured, 
it would be so large as to fairly stag- 
ger legislatures, farmers and sports- 
men. Members of the legislature, get 
busy, and see to it that agriculture is 
protected. 





Stand firm for the present tobacco 
schedule when it comes to revising 
the tariff. That 

Protect the is the rightful at- 
Tobacco Growers titude of growers 
everywhere. One 


local organization has appointed a 
committee to represent them at 
Washington this winter. Even the 
cigar leaf buyers (some of them) 
admit that free Philippine tobac- 
co would spell ruin to the _ in- 
dustry; and as to considering such 
@ proposition as the specious ar- 


gument for a flat rate on all tobacco 
of 5) cents a pound, that is not to be 
granted for a moment. The farmers 
of this country get very little out of 
the tariff at best; certainly they must 
continue to receive fair protection in 
the matter of sugar, tobacco and 
wool. 

Nearly 25,000 earnest farmers at- 
tended the ‘institutes held at various 
points in New York jin 
December. This army 
of men included a 
very gratifying proportion of husky 
young farmers who were there for 
business, returning home full of re- 
newed energy, ambition, and better 
equipped than ever before to carry 
on their work. The value of this ed- 
ucational movement is being appre- 
ciated more and more each year, and 
well it may be. The department has 
given mueh eareful thought to the 
selection of speakers and the arrange- 





Getting Next 


ment of programs in order to best 
meet the needs ofthe people in the 


various localities. Before the close of 
January there is promise that the ag- 
gregate attendance will exceed that 
of any like period in the history of 
the work. . 





The farm automobile is not a rival 
of the farm horse, at least, of the 
real farm horse. The 

Farm driving plug regrets the 


Automobiles coming of the automo- 
bile, but the heavy 
farm horse that stands for good land 
culture, heavy field work and farm 
hauling has nothing to fear from the 
automobile. The day may come when 


motor power on the farm may enter 
the lists against heavy farm horses, 
but that day is some time in the fu- 
ture, so far so that we need not con- 
sider it now. When that day comes, 
if the automobile displaces the horse 
in any respect it will be for the rea- 
son that the former will do the work 


and 
The 
the farm. 


better and more economically, 
hence to the farmer’s advantage. 
automobile has a place on 
Thousands of farmers bear evidence 
to that fact. During coming years 
manufacturers will turn their -atten- 
tion to farm automobiles, and-~ will 
look to the farm as a leading field 
for disposal. But just now we are in- 
terested in the practical side of the 
problem. To what extent do farmers 
own automobiles? Do they use them 
merely for pleasure, or for other pur- 
poses, like delivering milk, vegetables, 
marketing, and for power the 
farm? Who has had experience in 
this line? This magazine requests in- 
formation on these points. Tell us if 
you own a machine, what work it 
does for you, and how satisfactorily 
has that work been done. If you 
have a photograph showing special 


on 











stunts, send this aleng with vour let- 
ter. Let us hear from you at once. 
It has been estimated that. hog 
cholera has cost the United States 
from $10,000,000 to 

Hog Cholera $25,000,000 a year for 
Losses many years. This re- 


lates to loss by death. 
In addition, there is the loss through 
the deterrent influence exerted by the 
fear of invasion. There is also the 
loss in cattle feeding when the disease 
has invaded feeding yards and deci- 


mated the swine. Then there is the 
further loss involved in the adoption 
of sanitary measures and in the 


amount paid out for medicines which 
avail not. It would seem safe to say 
that no medicine has cured hog chol- 
era. Much good has resulted, however, 
from the sanitary measures adopted in 
connection with such feeding and by 
the careful dieting that is usually 
adopted in connection with giving 
these medicines. Preventive measures 
are all-important. Everyone, there- 
fore, should be well posted as to these 
and as to the best ways of using them. 





The bacteriological experts at the 
university of Illinois have been con- 


ducting some inter- 
Is Tuberculosis esting tests with tu- 
Transmissible berculous cows. 
These tests, said to 
be the most exhaustive ever made in 


America, do not develop a single jot 
of evidence to confirm the widely 
prevalent idea that bovine tuberculo- 


sis can be. transmitted to man through 


the medium of milk. This is inter- 
esting, if true. If it is true, vast 
amounts of money have been wast- 
ed; numberless animals have been 
slaughtered, and a great amount of 
energy has been expended in the 
United States on the theory that milk 
from tuberculous animals is_ not 
héaithfui, and tends to induce tuber- 
culosis in the human race. There is 
wide diversity of opinion among 
scientists—a shining example of the 
peculiar non-adaptability of scientific 
research to everyday practice. Why 


is it that during all these years scien- 
tists have not arrived at definite con- 


clusions concerning the transmission 
of tuberculosis germs from cows to 
human beings? Can it be possible 


that scientists are still at sea after all 


these years, and are unable to give 
an accurate, definite statement as to 
just how the germ works? Money 
and energy enough ‘hhave been already 
spent to decide this question a thou- 
sand times over. It is about time 
that a little common sense be. used 


and this problem be worked out in a 
businesslike way. Last July the city 
council of Chicago passed an ordi- 
nance requiring that after January 1, 
1909, all miik sold in Chicago must 
come from tuberculin-tested | herds; 
that all butter and cheese sold in the 
city must come from milk obtained 
from tuberculin-tested herds. Why 
all this effort? Why all this striving 
after better conditions if tuberculosis 
is not transmitted through cows’ 
milk? It is enough to discourage the 
most optimistic to find such lack of 
knowledge among those who make 
a business of scientific investigation. 
What is the trouble? It is up to our 
scientific men to answer. 


a 





Business, marriage and even life is 
an uncertainty, but why take unnec- 


essary chances? Every 
Don’t Take day farmers are run- 
Chances ning the risk of being 
defrauded, when they 


could be certain of escaping that dan- 
ger, even though it is remote, by 
complving with the terms of our 
guarantee printed on this page. 


How many corn growers realize that 
each bushel of corn produced repre- 
sents a consumption by the corn plant 
of from 15 to 20 tons of water? This 
astonishing fact seems tc be well au- 
thenticated. 

















Earthquake Relief 


Important Part Taken by the 
United States--- The Panic- 
Stricken People --- Cause of 
the Earthquake 





The relief work in behalf of the 
arthquake sufferers of southern Italy 
and northeastern Sicily has been con- 
ducted as rapidly and as. vigorously 
as possible. A few days ago over 
$400,000 had been paid into the re- 
lief funds through the American Red 
Cross society. Our big battleship fleet 
yas about to enter the Suez canal on 
its way homeward when the earth- 
quake occurred. Pres Roosevelt or- 
iered some of the warships to take 
on a lot of supplies and rush them to 
the stricken people. This was done 
and $300,000 worth of food, clothing, 
medical supplies, and other things 
needed by the Italians were rushed to 
the scene of the disaster. As soon 
as congress met after the Christmas 
vacation itemade an appropriation to 
cover this expenditure and the further 
appropriation in accordance with the 
president’s recommendation of $500,- 
OOO 
The cities of Reggio and Messina 
have been abandoned for the present, 
there being great danger of pestilence 
on account of the large number of 
dead in the ruins of the city. It has 
not yet been decided whether these 
cities will be rebuilt or not. Probably 
they will be rebuilt, or cities to take 
their places not far from the ruins. 
Many years will pass before the peo- 
ple can be induced to live in so great 
numbers as before in the stricken 
territory. The survivors are hundreds 
f them nearly crazed with grief, and 
those that have not found refuge in 
other cities have continued practically 
in a state of panic near the ruined 
cities and villages. They have suf- 
fered greatly from lack of food and 
nany of them from lack of drinking 
yater. Frequent shocks which have 
/llowed the big earthquake have add- 
ed to the terror of the survivors. 
Many robbers have been actively en- 
gaged around the ruins, and sharp 
fights have occurred between them 
and the police and military guards, 
luring which scores have been killed. 
king and queen of Italy have been 


The 


personally working among the strick- 
people and directing the relief 

ampaign. 

The cause of the earthquake is 


been due to vol- 
between Vesuvius 
a slip of the 


ipposed to have 
nic disturbances 
nd Etna, resulting in 
rth’s crust between the two voi- 
noes, This slip changed the sea 
ttom in the strait of Messina, so 
it in some places the water is much 
eper than it has been before, while 
in others it is shallower. Frank Per- 
et, the American who is assistant to 


rof Matteucci, director of the royal 
bservatory on Mt Vesuvius, predict- 
i the recent earthquake, and now 
redicts in the near future another 


rthquake in the same region, which 
says will be as bad or worse than 
recent one. . 





Congress Rebukes the President 





The climax has been reached, ap- 
parently, in the controversy between 
the president and congress over the 
ecret service The house has, by 
rmal vote, rebuked the president, 
nd, in effect, accused him of not tell- 
ng the truth By a vote of 212 to 
o) the portion of his annual message 
n which he said that the chief argu- 
1ient against the.extention of the ac- 


tivities of the secret service was that 
ngressmen were themselves afraid 
f being investigated, was laid upon 


the table, and the special . message 
earing upon the same subject was 
Similarly treated. His language in the 
annual message was characterized as 
njustified and without basis, in fact, 


tuting a breach of the 
privileges of the house. The house 
passed 4 resolution providing for an 
investigation of the work of the se- 
cret service through special agents. 
The senate has also directed a com- 
apa to investigate the secret serv- 
ce. 

The president has turned over to 
Senator Hale documents relating to 
the St Paul and Pacific timber syndi- 
cate and its dealings with Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina. The papers 
indicate that Senator Tillman §in- 
structed the syndicate to reserve nine 
quarters of land, saying: “Members 
of my family are the entrymen.” Mr 
Tillman has in the senate denounced 
the company, and declared that he 
had not bought any land anywhere in 
the west, nor undertaken to buy any. 
This evidence tends to show, it is al- 
leged, that in violation of the law the 
senator sought to make dummy en- 
trymen of members of his family and 
of his private secretary. 

A letter, which it is alleged Mr Till- 
man wrote under date of February 
15, 1908, to attorneys for the syndi- 
cate referred to above, says: “If I 
can succeed in causing the govern- 
ment to institute suit for the recovery 
of the land and make it easy for oth- 
ers, as well as myself, to obtain some 
of it, I shall do it without any regard 
to the dealings with your firm.” 

It is said that the facts in this case 
did not come to the attention of the 
president through the secret service, 
but through the work of the post- 
office inspectors, whose attention was 
called to the supposedly fraudulent 
character of the syndicate by Mr Till- 
man’s denunciation of it in the senate. 
The senator’s defense is that he dis- 
covered the fraudulent character of 
the syndicate between the date of his 
last letter, February 17 and February 
19, the date of his denunciation of the 
syndicate. He claims that he did not, 
in fact, put through any land deal. 

Tillman is in poor health. 


Conviction of Night Riders 


The jury that has been trying the 
night riders at Union City, Tenn, has 
found six men guilty of murder inp 
the first degree, with mitigating cir- 
cumstances, and two others guilty of 
murder in the second degree. The 
former have been sentenced to be 
hanged February 19. They might 
have been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 
For the two latter the punishment 
was fixed at 20 years in the peniten- 
tiary. According to the confession 
of a night rider, one of the men who 
escaped with 20 years is the man who 
fired the shot that killed Capt Ran- 
kin as he was being drawn up with 
a rope. 


New Head of New York Central 


Following the resignation of W. H. 

















Newman as president of the New 
York Central railroad, W. C. Brown 
of New York has been élected presi- 


Mr Brown started as a section 
hand, and rose through the grades of 
telegraph operator, train dispatcher, 
train master, assistant superintendent, 
superintendent, general manager and 
vice-president. Under him now are 
150,000 employ ees. 

The New York Central system com- 
prises ten roads: The New York Cen- 
tral and Hudsen River, the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, the 
Michigan Central, the Cleveland, Cin- 
nati, Chicago and St Louis, the Pitts- 
burg and Lake Erie, the Lake Erie 
and Western, the Chicago, Indiana 
and Southern, the Lake Erie, Alliance 
and Wheeling, the Rutland, and the 
Indiana Harbor railroad of Illinois. It 
also leases some lines, including the 
Boston and Albany. 


Big Fine Case to be Re-tried 


The Standard oil company has 
scored again in the big fight waged 
against it by the federal department 
of justice. The United States supreme 
court refuses to review the case in 
which a $29,000,000 fine was imposed 
by Judge Landis of Chicago. Judge 
Landis’s decision was set aside by the 
United States circuit court of ap- 
peals. The decision of the court of 


dent. 
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have to be paid unless the department 
of justice can get another judgment 
against the company after another 
trial. Preparation is being made for 
reopening the case in the lower court. 

The decision of the court of ap- 
peals was on the grounds that the fine 
imposed by Judge Landis was exces- 
sive, and that other errors were 
found in his decision. The supreme 
court did not enter into tlie merits of 
the case, but simply decided on the 
technical ground that no legal reason 
appeared for reviewing the judgment 
of the court of appeals. The decision 
of the latter formally remanded the 
case to Judge Landis’s court, so that 
the way is open for a new trial, with 
the same evidence, or more, if it can 
be produced. 

It has been announced by Judge 
Landis that when the case against 
the Standard oil company of 
Indiana in which the $29,000,000 fine 
was imposed by him is retried, it will 
be by some other judge. 





Pres-elect Taft has been spending 
some time at Atlanta, Ga. He is 
having something of a rest in prepa- 
ration for his coming activities, and 
has been giving chief consideration to 
the formation of his cabinet. Senator 
Knox, who will head the cabinet, has 
been in conference with him. A big 
banquet will be given to Mr Taft by 
the Atlanta chamber of commerce 
the last of this week. Opossum, sweet 
potatoes and persimmon beer will 
form a part of the menu. 





John W. Gates, the financeer, has 
written a letter to the ways and 
means committee, favoring the free 
list for iron ore, coal and lumber. He 
Says a cut of ® in the schedule 
certainly would not hurt the manu- 
facturers of iron and steel. 


Through Sec Root, the grievances 
of the republic of Columbia over the 
Panama revolution have been settled. 
An agreement by treaty has been 
signed by Panama to pay Columbia 

2,500,000 for the loss of the Panama 
—_= of the original Columbian terri- 
ory. 


The American locomotive company 
has bought 150 acres of land at Gary, 
Ind, and will there erect the largest 
locomotive works in the world. 








The rivers’ and harbors’ committee 
of the house has practically decided 
not to recommend an appropriation at 
this session of congress. 














appeals stands, and the fine will not 





Our guarantee—as good 
as any bank—covers every 
inch of 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


We put our guarantee in 
writing and back it with our 
thirty-two- -million-dollar _ or- 
ganization. Wecan afford to 
guarantee Genasco ; and you 
can afford to use no other. 
Genasco is made of Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt—the toughest 
and most enduring water- 
proofer known. ¢ 

Mineral or smooth surface. Insist on 


Genasco. Look for the trade-mark on every 
soll. Write for Book 48 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 


manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
PHILADELPHIA 
San Francisco 


New York Chicago 
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METAL SHINGLE CO, Camden, A. 









LIGHTNING RODS 










99 “oo % Pure 


American Ingot ! Roofing 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Painting 
Metal R 





of your 
TWE AMERICAN IROW ROOFING CO., Dopt. E, ELYRIA, 


GOVERNMENT 


FOR THE wing SS 
Uncle Sam is a liberal em ‘or him. 
Write for our free booklet. a hay tells --4 oe to 
pass the Civil Service Examinations with 
eave epost No cor & 


Cen ivy & Corres 


Street, N. 


























Demi-Bloc System 
of 


Double-Gun Manufacture 


edds new excellences 
to the superiority of the 


STEVENS 


FIREARMS 


_ Cue ff Gam won Stee S 
ing and compressing of the barrel 
lug all in one piece. This gives 

breech m pos- 


loop and exten- 
sion rib are brazed in one process. 
So the barrels are necessarily straight 
and true, 
While fhe solid top-snap, illustrated 
beiow, operating with our new rotary 
cross-bolt, ,makes a fastening une- 
qualled for strength. Thus Stevens 
Guns cannot shake loose. 


If you'll send for the Stevens 
Catalog, you'i! learn all about these 
new Demi-Bloc features, and all the 
many superiorities of Stevens fire- 
arms—shotguns, rifles, pistols. §c. 
for postage brings it. 

«*Guns and Gunning,’’ by Dan 
Beard—all about hunting and shoot- 
ing, game, the care of a gun, etc., 
will be sent, postpaid, for 20c., paper 

cover; or 30c, cloth, 
stamped in gilt. 

If you don’t find 
Stevens firearms at 
your dealers, we'll 
supply you direct, 
on receipt of cata- 


log price. 
































































































earlier the better. 


of farm life. 


EDITOR 








For Our New York Readers 


These pages are especially devoted to the interests of our 
subscribers in the great state of New York. 
heartily invited to use the pages freely to publish farm news, 
to discuss local farm problems, and to interchange opinions on 
farm practice; in fact, to make them the great family clearing 
house of ideas and wholesome farm gossip. . 

When something that interests you or your community 
occurs, or has just occurred, write the editor about it, the 
It will be sure to interest the whole family; 
other members are just as eager as you are for the news of 
| meetings, sales, co-operative successes, crops and prices, and 
everything else that indicates the widely diversified activity. 
Therefore, take a hand yourself and help boost, 
brighten and strengthen the influence for good that American 
Agriculturist has always exercised. 
always be glad to hear from you. 


CharlealiMarhott— 


AMERICAN 











Everyone is 


And remember we will 


AGRICULTURIST. 

















AMONG THE FARMERS 





NEW YORK 


January Farmers’ Institutes 


The corps of institute lecturers 
opened institutes in the counties of 
Fulton, Wyoming, Genesee, Chautau- 
qua and Montgomery last week. They 
will be kept in the field throughout 
the entire month, and will hold 79 
meetings in 18 counties. The sched- 
ule shows 38 one-day meetings and 41 
two-day meetings. The conductors 
in the institutes in January continue 
the same as in December, and are D. 
P. Witter, Jared Van Wagenen, Jr, T. 
B. Wilson and F. E. Gott. 

Instead of following the plan of 
opening the institutes only at 10.30 a 
m, they will begin at 10.30 a m, 1.30 
in the afternoon or 7.30 in the even- 
ing, depending upon the time the 
speakers can reach the place to 
which the institute is assigned. This 
has enabled the commissioner of agri- 
culture to considerably increase the 
number of sessions which can be held 
during the month. 

Below is a list of the institutes with 
dates: 


Vortville, 18 Rathbone, >-26 
Carmel, 18 Goshen, 25-26 
Pavilion Center, 18 Canton, 5-30 
Black Creek, 18-19 South Rutland, ® 
Ft Hill, 18-19 Southold, 26 
Winthrop 18-19 Victor, %6 
Tallman, 18-19 Bristol Springs, 7 
Adams Corners, 19 Otisville, 7 
Angelica, 19-20 Riverhead, 7 
Madrid, 19-20 Dexter, 27 
Byron Center 19-20 Prattsburg, 27 
Machias, Cohocton, 7 
Ralmville, 2 Chaumont, 27-28 
iba. 27-21 Savona. 23 
Yorktown Hights, 20-21 Unionville 8 
wi, = Avoca 28 

yhitesville, 2 Pd y 
Washingtonville, 22 a a = 
Jasper, 21-22 helps, “ 
Heuvelton, 21-22 Manchester, 23 
Edwards, 22-23 Seneca Castle, 29 
Mineola, 22-23 Bullville, 2 
Batavia, 22-23 Bath, 29-30 
Greenwood,” 22-23 Watertown, 29-30 
Hamptonburg, 2B Halls Corners 29-30 
Philade!phia, 25 Tallman, 29-30 
Rridgehampton, b] Montgomery, 30 
Horne!!, 25-26 Livonia, 25-26 





The New Highway Commission 
Two things of very great impor- 
tance to the agricultural interests of 
the state took place at Albany during 
. the past week. One was the second 
inauguration of Gov Charles E. 
Hughes, the other was his appoint- 
ment of the new state highway com- 
mission, which hereafter will have 
entire charge of the construction, 
maintenance and management of the 
highway system of the state. 
The new highway commission will 
consist of ex-Senator S. Percy Hooker 
“e2 Genesee county, who will be chair- 
man; Thomas Warren Allen ef New 
York city, who will be the enzineer 
member of the commission, and H. 
E. Cook, dean of the St Lawrence 
gricultural school at Canton, who 
was selected by the governor as the 
democratic member. The first two 
were 
senate. 


immediately confirmed by the 
Minority Leader Grady held 
A 





up Prof Cook’s nomination, affecting 
ignorance as to whether he was 
really a democrat, as required by law. 
The nomination doubtless will be 
confirmed shortly after the sénate re- 
convenes, 

Hooker is one of the pbest-informed 
men in the state in highway matters. 
He has always devoted much atten- 
tion to them during his several years’ 
service in both houses of the legis- 
lature. His appointment has met 
with almost universal commendation. 
Mr Allen is an engineer of wide rep- 
utation, who has been in charge of 
road building in the Philippines and 
in Cuba. Prof Cook heeds no intro- 
duction to the readers of these col- 
umns. The chairman’s appointment 
is for six years, Allen’s is for four, 
Cook’s for two. The chairman’s sal- 
ary is $6000 a year; the other two 
$5000 each. 

On the subject of highways and 
their protection from ruin by the use 
of high-power automobiles, Gov 
Hughes say in part: 

There have been 809 miles of state 
roads completed during the past 
year. The new highway law is now 
in effect and provides for an im- 
proved system of administration de- 
signed to perfect methods and secure 
proper continuity of organization and 
policy. It is of little purpose to build 
new roads unless the roads which 
are. constructed are also properly 
maintained. The difficulty of main- 
taining our highways has been so 
largely increased by the use of m-tor 
vehicles that I recommend for your 
consideration the advisability of im- 
posing a substantial hcense tax for 
the privilege of operating motor ve- 
hicles. within the state, the proceeds 
to be devoted to highway repairs. It 
is desirable that such license fees 
should be uniform in our state and in 
the states with which we are in con- 
tact, and in advance of legislation 
opportunity should be offered for 
prompt interchange of opinion and 
for securing an agreed basis of ac- 
tion. This, it would seem, might be 
accomplished through the commis- 
sioners on uniform laws. 

The section of the governor’s mes- 
sage relating to agriculture is as fol- 
lows: 

The policy of the state with regard 
to the promotion of our agricultural 
interests involving provision for 
research for agricultural edu- 
cation, and for needed depart- 
mental activities, should be contin- 
ued. The plan adopted for the com- 
prehensive development of the state 
fair should be pursued and each year 
advance should be made toward its 
completion. It would be well to es- 
tablish the poliev of completing the 
work within a fixed period of years 
so that its benefits may be realized as 
soon as. practicable in accordance 
with a definite program and without 
the chance of loss and delay through 
haphazard improvements. 

There should be efficient work in 
protecting the milk supply and this 








should be conducted in such @ man- 
ner as to give proper consideration 
and encouragement to those engaged 
in the production of dairy products 
so that they may be produced in the 
most cleanly and healthful manner. 

The educational work which has 
been done through the medium of 
farmers’ institutes is believed to be 
of great benefit to the farming in- 
terests and is growing in popularity. 
This is a complement to the work of 
our agricultural schools and brings 
to the producer the knowledge of 
which he may make immediate prac- 
tical use. .I recommend that suitable 
provision should be made to support 
and extend this work. 

As was expected, Gov Hughes re- 
newed his recommendation of the 
establishment of a system of direct 
nominating primary elections, under 
rigid restrictions of law to prevent 
fraud, to limit the voting to enrolled 
voters of the respective parties, to 
limit expenditures in campaigns for 
nominations, and to lay the expense 
of conducting the primaries upon the 
public. 

The governor earnestly urges fur- 
ther measures for the protection of 
the forests, and lays great stress up- 
on the necessity of steps properly to 
conserve the great water powers of 
the state, and the prevention of the 
further pollution of the streams and 
potable waters by sewage. 





Reports from Hop Growers 


Direct inquiry among the hop grow- 
ers of New York state discloses no 
change in the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions which have prevailed in recent 
years. Farmers’ letters tell of aban- 
donment of yards because they are 
unable to make reasonable © profits. 
There is much of this talk of going 
out of the hop growing business, and 
some reports of farmers having actu- 
ally plowed up. the fields and turned 
their kilns to other uses. 

The range of prices has been gen- 
erally low, 12c being the top price, 
and that was for an exceptionally fine 
grade of hops. The condition of. the 


» market and the sentiments of the hop 


growers are reflected in the following 
paragraphs from their communications 
to American Agricu!turist: 

The best 1908S. hops have sold for 
W@12e p 1b, writes a grower in 
Canajoharie, N ¥. A few 1907 crops 
sold at 2@5c-p Ib. -The hop industry 
is nearly at a close in this vicinity; 
many yards will be taken up _ this 
spring, and no new yards will be 
planted. About 10% of the 1908 crop 
in this township remains in growers’ 
hands. 

There is only one hop crop. yield 
here now, that of Payne Brothers, 
writes a farmer friend in Nunda, N Y, 
and they are going to plow up their 
ground. They raised 3000 lbs. this 
year, about the same as in 1907. Both 
their crops have been sold. 

Talk of Quitting Hop Growing 

One-third of the 1908 crop remains 
in the hands of Cobleskill growers, 
according to the estimate of a grower 
in that section. He writes that the 
quality runs from medium to choice, 
and sells at 7@12c p lb. Buyers seem 
to be indifferent, he says. Many 
growers are inclined to go out of the 
business, believing that other crops 
will pay better, with smaller invest- 
ment. 

From Worcester, N Y, comes the 
following communication: About 40% 
of the 1908 crop is in growers’ hands 
in Otsego Co. In this town about 20% 
is still held by growers. The crop was 
better than that of 1907, but there was 
more or less mold in the county. Re- 
cent sales were at S'‘se p lb. Ezra 
Chase sold his crop at that price to 
Fay Brothers of Cooperstown. Earlier 
in the season he refused llc. Growers 
have been ready sellers this season at 
buyers’ offers. Dealers have promised 
a new method. For instance, Dornet 
of Cobleskill has purchased many 
crops in this county, weighing the 
bales at the kilns and paying for 
them. Many of these crops are still 
at the kilns, but they are. not included 
in my estimates of the crops in grow- 
ers’ hands. Many acres were plowed 
out last fall, and others will be in the 
spring. The prohibition wave has had 
some effect in bringing about low 
prices. 

About 30% of the 1908 crop of hops 
remains in growers’ hands in the 
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¢town of Madison, writes L. R. B. of 
Solsville, N Y. The quality ranges 
from medium to choice. There are 
some inquiries from dealers, but no 
offers above llc for the best. Some 
growers have plowed up their yards 
and will give their attention to dairy- 
ing. 

Changes in Otsego County 

The hop industry is getting to be a 
thing of the past, writes a grower in 
Otsego Co. Where 25 years ago there 
were hops on nearly every farm in 
this vicinity, and they were the lead- 
ing crop grown, they are not now 
grown on more than 20 farms. The 
reduction in acreage has been great 
in the last two years. Recently a dis- 
ease and insects have made light 
fields of poor quality. These adverse 
conditions, together with low prices, 
have made it hard on the’ growers. 
Dairying and other lines seem to be 
more profitable, and farmers are 
steadily going out of the hop business. 
Of those who are still in the business 
about one-third have their crops on 
hand. Prices range from 7 to 10c p 
lb, although the quality of the crop is 
quite good. 

About 250 bales in Madison town- 
ship remain in growers’ hands, writes 
a Bouckville (N Y) grower. ll the 
hops of the 1908S crop in this vicinity 
were of choice grade. The saie of 
Mr Schumaker’s growth of 91 bales at 
12c p lb was the only transaction of 
interest of recent date. This was a 
very fine lot, suitable for shipping. 
Growers feel that prices must advance 
before March 1 - 

Within a radius of five miles of 
Waterville, N Y, writes C. H._C., 900 
bales of hops remain unsold. In the 
vicinity of Oriskany Falls there are 
250 bales of medium quality. The 
market has a firm tone, and is so 
reported by our dealers. 

At New York, the market is quiet 
and quotations nominally as follows: 
N Y-state 1908 prime to choice 12G 
13c p Ib, medium to prime 10@11c, 
1907 crop, prime to choice 5@6e, com- 
mon to fair 3@4c. Pacific coast 1908 
crop, prime to choice 9@10c, medium 
to fair 7@S8e, 1907 crop, prime to 
choice 5@6c, 1908 German hops 20@ 
30c. Pacific coast hops are quoted in 
London at $9.75@13.50 p 112 lbs. 


Evaporated Fruit Men Meet 








The third annual meeting of the 
New York state evaporated fruit pro- 
ducers’ association held last week at 
Rochester brought together a consid- 
erable number of representative man- 
ufacturers of western New York. It 
also represented a much ‘larger per- 
centage of the output of the state 
than last year’s meeting. Gréat in- 
terest was taken in the discussion of 
the numeroug specific questions asked 
by various driers and also the papers 
presented. 

To epitomize some of the questions: 
It was believed that blowers and suck- 
ers for hastening the drying process 
can be economically used in unfavor- 
able werthe-, but that when the 
weather is favorable they should be 
replaceable by. an alternate. system. 
In many cases where difficulty is ex- 
perienced in drying, the elevation of 
the stack has been found an effective 
remedy, since this increass the draft 
through the layer of fruit. Some driers 
make as good quality with or without 
pipes under the kiln; some do as well 
with kilns as with stacks. All agree 
that it is essential to uniform drying 
that the apples be spread evenly. Ce- 
ment kilns cost about the same as 
wooden ones. They are reported up- 
on favorably, and are said to save 
about one-half the coal required in 
wooden kilns of the same size. In 
some places the spacés between the 
ceantlings are being filled with, ce- 
ment on this account. 

The quantity of evaporated apples 
on hand probably ranges between 600 
and 900 cars, this not exeessive. The 
quality of stock left over in cold stor- 
age from 1907 is not very high nor 
the amount great. Only a_ small 
amount of the 1908 crop has been 
placed in cold storage. The amount 
on hand is estimated to be less than 
that a year ago, when prices were 
better and sales heavier. Members 
who did not attend last year’s meet- 
ing were reported to have lost by be- 
ing absent. 

It was felt that dealers and manu- 
facturers should encourage the use of 
evaporated fruit so as to compete 
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with canned fruit, but that a cam- 
paign of education is advisable to 
show the advantage and. economy of 
evaporated fruit over canned. Con- 
sumption will be augmented by re- 
ducing the quantity of poor grades 
put out and increasing the. output of 
high grades. It was suggested that 
the evaporators throw open their fac- 
tories, as the canners have done, to 
public inspection. This has been found 


to pay the canners remarkably well, 
as people will buy much more freely 
when they feel sure that the food 
product is clean.» The demand for 
cheap stock is reported as declining, 
and the price secured as: not being 
pr ifitable. : 

The officers elected for 1909 are as 
follows: President, C. W. Bradley of 
Lyons; four vice-presidents, B. J. Case 
of Sodus, C. J. Koon of Sherwood, 
Roval Wilson of Williamson and Fred 
Wooster of Ontario; secretary, L. J. 
Sweezey of Marion; treasurer, G. J. 
Frowley of Walworth. 





Canandaigua, Ontario Co—Thus far 
we have had a mild winter, and 
an exceedingly one. Many farm- 
ers are drawing water for their stock 
and also for Washing. It has been a 
hard winter for wheat and grass. The 
winds have blown the dirt from the 
wheat roots. There is not much stock 
being fed on account of high-priced 


very 
drv 


feed and shortage in stock. Fat lambs 
are worth 6c p Ib, sheep 314c, pork 
Tc, veal T%c on foot, beef 6c. wheat 
$1 p bu, oats 55c, corn 60c, potatoes 
65c, butter 26c p Ib, eggs 28c p doz, 
Danish eabbage $30 p ton. 


Campbell, Steuben Co—Farmers are 
cutting wood and drawing logs. Hay 
sells at $6 to $9 p ton, coal $5 to $7.50, 
oats 65¢e p bi rn 35 to 40c, buck- 
{ eat $1.65 p 100-1bs, chicks 9 to 0c 
p lb, turkeys 12 to “134 »c, ducks 8 to 
9 eal calves © o th 

Johnsburg. Warren Co—Water very 

many of the wells are dry and 
small streams are so low they will 

f re ary We have had sleighing 
three weeks, but very mild weath- 

el Cattle are doing well, but are not 
1 » the standard on account of the 
1 feed in the latter part of the 
mer and fall. Way is retailing at 


S17 to $18 p ton, meal and middlings 


at $28 p ten, and large quantities are 
being fed. 

Mayville, Chautauqua Co — The 
I is are covered with ice, except in 
I es where the ground is bare. Hay 
is selling at the barn at $10 p ton, 
meal and bran $1.35 p 100 Ibs, pork 
jc p lb @ w, fowls 8e p Ib 1 w. Tur- 
kevs were all cleaned up Christmas; 
I = 17 to 18 Dp Ib. 

Constable, Franklin Co — Much 

is being cut Stock wintering 

\ Cows not as high in price as 
l winter Some good ones have 
been bought for $20 to $25 ea. Dairy 
butter 28e p factory 32c, eggs 35c 
I OZ Not mueh call for ‘potatoes 
at tle p bu Not many remaining in 
growers’ hands 

Belfast, Allegany Co—No ice cut as 
3 Dairy butter 25c.p Ib, ecmy 30c, 
eggs 35c p doz, potatoés 65c p bu, 
I $9 p ton 

Galway, Saratoga Co — Farmers 
} taken advantage of fine fall to 
do their teaming Rye straw $15 p 
ti hay $13, eggs 40c p doz, butter 
vlc p Ib, oats 60c p bu, potatoes S80c. 


rattsburg. Steuben Co—The weath- 


er is very mild Farmers have done 
D than an average amount of 
PD ing. Vineyardists are pruning 
and getting ready for next crop. They 
report good wood and favorable out- 
1 Hay $10 to $12 p ton. Butter 
g e and high, eggs 30c. Sheep and 
( are wintering well. Grain . is 
8 e, but hay is plentiful and of 
good quality. Western corn is selling 
f the car at $1.25 p 100 Ibs, oats 
p bu. 
Ninevah, Broome Co—Not much 
e weather so far. The recent 
I has started springs, but deep 
Wells are not much affected. Butter 


IS 52 to B5c p Ib, eggs B2c p doz. 
\damsville, Washington Co—The 


Slciching has been firm for the past 
t > weeks. A much needed rain 
come to this vicinity and filled 
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wells and springs. But little hay go- 
ing te market at present. Harvest- 
ing ice is under way. Ice has been 
secured (about 10 in thick). Stock 
wintering well. Some farmers cut- 
ting and drawing wood. 


ONTARIO 

Oldcastle, Essex Co—We are having 
exceptionally fine weather. A num- 
ber of farmers are putting in tile and 
are plowing. Cattle may be seen in 
the pastures almost every day. Each 
year sees @ large increase in the acre- 
age devoted to garden truck, espe- 
cially tomatoes for canning. The 
acreage of tobacco will be largely in- 
creased in 1909, although corn will 
remain the principal grain crop, with 
oats a close second. Corn brings 50c 
p bu, oats 35 to 38c, butter 28 to 30c 
Pp Ib, eggs 25 to 30c p doz, hay $8 Pp 
ton, beef by the carcass 6% to Tc p 
lb, pork 8 to 9c, live hogs $5.75 p 1) 
lbs. Dressed hogs suitable for the 
local butcher bring 7% to 8c p Ib. 


NEW JERSEY 


Red Bank, Monmouth Co—Mixed 
hay $13 p ton, timothy $14, eggs 39c 
p doz. No ice gathered yet. Corn 70 to 
75c p bu, pork 7 to 9e p lb, chicken 
1% to 18c. 

™< Bridges, Hunterdon Co — 
Grass fields and wimter grain in good 
condition. Some snow has fallen, but 
very. little freezing weather; the roads 
for winter were never better. Winter 
apples are not keeping well and are 
scarce and high. Potatoes are keep- 
ing good. Good wheat is $1 p_ bu, 
wheat most all threshed. Rye is 70 
to 75c p bu, oats 50c, corn 65c for 56 
Ibs, hay $12 p ton, eggs 40c p doz, 
emy butter 32c, dairy 28c, milk 3%c 





at. 

Cassville, Ocean Co—Many are re- 
pairing their ice houses and prepar- 
ing them to be filled. There are 
many acres of land suitable only for 
cranberry culture that are lying idle. 
Farmers here think that too much 
money is used on the roads near the 
sea coast and not enough where the 
benefit will be for farmers and fruit 
growers. Hay $12 p ton, straw $15. 
beef 7 to 9c p 1b, eggs 36c p doz, corn 
65c p bu, rye 70c, dressed fowls 18c p 
lb, cranberries $4 p cra, milch cows 
$40 to $50 each 

Trenton, Mercer Co—Most of inter- 
est now is the embargo on hay and 
straw, which prevents farmers from 
selling their product. The price of 
milk is not satisfactory, as feeds are 
so high. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Brodbecks, York Co—Farmers are 
at a loss to know what to do with 
their calves, as they are not allowed 
to ship to Baltimore. It is hoped the 
quarantine. will be lifted before the 
sales commence, for no cows Gan be 
moved over the public roads. All the 
fall grain tooks well, except the early 
sown. That seeded after the middie 
of Sept is in fine condition. The price 
of fat hogs fell from 8 to 7c, and at 
the present price of feed farmers are 
losing by selling at the latter price. 
Beef cattle are scarce, as few were 
bought by farmers last fall. Hens are 
laying well for this time of the year. 








Bucks Co—Farmers are in a more 
prosperous condition. Not so many 
will move this year as formerly. It 
is not as hard to rent a farm, and 
there may not be enough to g0 
around. Winter grain and mowing 
fields in fair condition. No ice har- 
vested yet.. Apples are scarée and 
high; not keeping well. Milk not 
plentiful; price 4c. Horse sales are 
just beginning, and I am told they are 
not selling quite so high. Good cows 
are scarce and high, selling from $50 
to $65. Bran $1.35 p 100 Ibs, corn- 
meal $1.50, cracked corn $1.50, gluten 
$1.55, cake meal $1.70, cereatine $1.55 
oats 60c p bu, wheat $1, corn 80c, 
molasses grain $1.30, hay 70c p 100 
lbs, best potatoes $1 p bu, eggs 36c 
Pp doz, wholesale butter 38c p Ib, re- 
tail seinen 11 to 18c alive, pork $8 
p 1001 

New tee Lawrence Co—wWinter 
wheat !tooks badly and will be a poor 
crop, as the seed which is now un- 
vrotected will be too late to mature 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


~commercial growers. 


Ti weryser es 


next summer. A few fields which" 
were harrowed and rolled alternately | 
till well firmed give a good promise ! 
for next harvest. Corn was an un- 
usually good crop, but oats were light. 
Potatoes fair, but apples very few and 
wormy. Hay was light and pasture 
so short that some farmers fed hay 
in Sept. Prices of stock are low; 
to $40 for cows, $40 and up for horses. 
Beef, pigs and sheep all going down- 
ward, but things we have to buy are 
going upward. Apples in cellars are 
rotting badly, but potatoes are keep- 
ing well. . 
Bedford, Bedford Co—The Bedford 
county grangers organized a fire in- 
surance company with over $200,000 
and have made application for char- 
ter. It looks like a success. The dap- 
ples are about all bought up, selling 
for 60c p bu. More care is being 
given fruit culture. Eggs 30c p doz, 
butter 30 to p Ib, potatoes 90c p 
bu, oats 60c, hay $10 p ton. There 
was a good deal of fall plowing done 
during the mild weather. The grow- 
ing of apples is being done more by 


Fallsdale, Wayne Co—Zero weath- 
er with but little snow -present. Good 
sleighing for the past three weeks. | 
Plenty of water now for the winter. 
Farmers’ institute here in Dec was 
attended by a large and interested 
audience. W. T. Whitman of Allen- 
town gave some talks on  poul- 
try raising, which were _  interest- 
ing and instructive to many, as our 
farmers here are doing considerable 
along that line. W. H. Stout spoke 
upon the subject of Fruit growing. 
Hogs for profit was the subject of a 
talk by A. J. Kahler. 


Standing Stone, Bradford Co — 
Bradford Co was represented at the | 
great farmers’ week at State College 
by 20 farmers and it was the unani- 
mous opinion that these are meetings 
well worth attending. The new year! 
brought a warm wave which has 
taken all the snow, moved the ice in 
the river, and softened the roads. 


MARYLAND 





Denton, Caroline Co—We had the 
heaviest snow just before Christmas 
that has fallen in this s.ction for sev- 
eral years. It has been very bene- 
ficial to wheat, as it has kept the 
ground covered for fully 10 days. 
Stock is wintering well. Eggs 25c, 
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ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
-——and the— 
ELECTRIC HANDY r Wagon. 


Ry. overy test, Shey ave tober. 

hub. Can't work looce. welds Spoken ranted ge te 
your old wagon new. Catalogue free, 
ELECTRIC WHEEL €0.,Boi36 , Quincy. Ms, 



























butter 25c, sweet potatoes 35c p bskt, 
round potatoes scarce. Fowls selling 
at 10 and 12c p Ib. j 


-Parkton, Baltimore Co—Farmers 


hauling manure and getting in wood 
No ice stored as yet.. All grain crops 


and clover and grass 1 oking well. } 
Dairying is the principal industry in 
connection with farming; not much 
attention paid to fruit culture. Help 
is scarce and high. Hay $10, wheat 
$1, oats 60c, potatoes Tie, corn $3 p | 
bbl, butter 23c, eggs 3uc. | 

Royal Oak, Talbot Co—The year 


closes well for all. A full acreage of 
wheat seeded and it made a good 
start. A large quantity of geese and 
turkeys raised and sold at from 15 to 
24c p lb. Eggs scarce all the fall at 
25 to 35c p doz, butter high, 28 to | 
35c p Ib. 


ha a. 


At Rochester, cabbage active, eggs 
active, poultry firm, butter and cheese 
steady. Cabbage 75c p doz, potatoes 
75@80c p bu, turnips 35@50c, onions 
60@65c, parsnips 40@45c, apples T5c 
@$1 p bu, fresh eggs 40c p doz, dairy 
butter 24@28c p Ib, wheat 1.05 p bu, 
corn 61@62c, oats 52c. 








At Syracuse, poultry active, butter 


steady. Wheat $1 p bu, buckwheat 
1.40 p 100 Ibs, corn SOc p bu, oats 55 
@57ec, rye 90c, bran 25@27 p ton, 
cottonseed meal $1, linseed meal 82, 
gluten feed 27, middlings 27@ 29, corn 
meal 28@29, timothy hay 11@16, rye 


straw 10@16c, hogs 8@8%c p Ib d w, 
emy butter 30@32c lb, dairy 284 
30c, cheese 14@15c, fresh eges 38@ 
42c p doz, live fowls 12@14c p_ Ib, 
turkeys 20c, pressed fowls 184 . 
turkeys 24 @ 27 ic, potatoes WO 75e 

- Bag nt @ TS x, cabbage 
ea turnips 85@40c p bu, apples | 
2.25@ 2. 50 p bbl, celery 50@55c > aa 





















































ROOFS tar] 


NEVER WEAR OUT 
Sea ea Green or Purple 3 Slate 


Talent a om, a0 a Fock niit tata oom 
ne, 
natural state ready for the rot roof. eons, 


Sou nen Ga CAN NOT WEAR OUT my 
toan’t 2 * 
— there, rest Bea Green on crack, tear or de 

alent sgandsepe irt ike wall other ine, 
paintingand repa ~~ e 

Sea Green regaining ate Roofs are 
able for any Vuilding new. or old. Give 


Writet f 

PROORS it will sage yoy ease Oe 

pame of your local roofer. Write 
AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO. 


Box 12 Granville, #. Y. 
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Wooo Saws 


AW your own 
wood 
and save 
time, coal and 
money; orsaw 
your neighbors’ x i. " 
wood and ; 


$5 TO $15 
A DAY 


Hundreds are doing it with an Appleton Wood Saw, 
Why not you? We make six styies—steel or wooden 
frames—and if desired will mount the saw frame on 
a substantial 4-wheel truck on which you can also 
mount your gasoline éngine and thus have a 


PORTABLE WOOD SAWING RIG 


that is unequalled ih effective work and profitable 
operation, 4 

We make the celebrated Hero Friction Feed Drag 
Saw also, and complete lines of feed grinders, corn 
sbellers, corn huskers, fodder cutters, manure epread- 
ers, horse powers, windmills, etc. Ask for our Free 
Catalogue, 


Appleton Mfg.Co. tennis 
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you'll get a very prompt 
reply. 
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New York Grange Notes 


Bethlehem grange elected the) fol- 
lowing officers at its meeting’ recent- 
ly: Master, Harris Creble; overseer, 
Bugene Gallup; lecturer, Mrs Peter 
Van Natten; secretary, Walter Ho- 
‘taling. Officers will be installed Jan- 
uary 9, after which an oyster supper 
will be served. 

Chemung grange, No 110, .at_ its 
last meeting elected the following offi- 
cers for this year: Worthy Master, 
Emmet Wesfall; overseer, Mrs F. M. 
Snell; lecturer, G. B. Snell; steward, 
Mrs a. M. Straitor; assistant steward, 
B. I. Masterson; chaplain, C. E. 
Wheaton; treasurer, F. W. Snell; sec- 
retary, John Joslin; gatekeeper, 
Frank Wood; Ceres, Mrs Alice Man- 
deville; Pomona, Mrs F. M. Straitor; 
Flora, Mrs B. I. Livingston; lady as- 
sistant steward, Estelle Smith. In- 
stallation of officers will take plate 
on the 12th. Refreshments will be 
served after. The grange is in a 
flourishing condition, and has now 40 
members. 

Watertown grange plans a splen- 
did year’s program. Among the lec- 
turers for the year are State Masier 
F. N. Godfrey, State Overseer W. H. 
vary, State Sec W. N. Giles, Rev 
Andrew M. Brody, Judge E. C. Emer- 
son and Robert Lansing. A children’s 
day has been arranged, same to be 
combined with the festival of Pomona, 
Plora and Ceres. 

In Barrytown recently elaborate 
dedication exercises were held in the 
new grange hall. After the morning 
session a dinner was given by the 
members to all those present from 
other granges. At 2 o'clock Past Mas- 
ter Norris of the ‘state grange dedi- 
cated the hall, dssisted by E. P. Cole 
of. Kendaia grange, past lecturer of 
the state grange. After services the 
new officers of Fayette grange were 
installed by E. Seeley Bartlett and 
several of the visiting granges called 
upon for speeches. Among those’ re- 
sponding being Mr Norris and A. J. 
Bartlett. 

Saratoga Pomona will meet with 
Wilton grange, No 1105, January 16 
at Ballston Lake. 

Chazy grange, No 981, of Clinton 
county, at its last meeting installed 
the following oflicers: Master, N. 
Davenport; overseer, M. D. Burns; 
lecturer, J. L. Brown; steward, Jud- 
son Trambly; assistant steward, Ar- 














thur Atwood; chaplain, J. W. Hub- 
bell; treasurer, L. E. Atwood: secre- 
tary, W. R. North; gatekeeper, E. G. 
Simonds; Ceres, Ida Atwood; Flora, 
Josephine Trambly; Pomona, Ella 
Brown; lady assistant steward, Annie 


Davenport. At the close of the in- 
stallation an oyster supper was 
served. 


Elon W. Cook of Denmark grange 
has been awarded the $50 scholar- 
ship to the Canton agricultural school 
by Lewis Pomona; also the Jefferson 
Pomona scholarship to this school 
has been awarded to Floyd Andrews 
of Pamelia grange. ‘ 

Wolcott grange of Wayne county 
has 850 members and Newark grange 
524. Wayne has 13 delegates to the 
state grange. 

Dexter grange met in session re- 
cently and degrees were gone through 
at the forenoon session. At noon @ 
sumptuous dinner was served to all. 
In the afternoon a public installation 
of officers was held, Mrs S. H. Gil- 
lette of Pamelia grange acting as in- 
stalling officer, assisted by S. H. Gil- 
lette. The program consisted of the 
following: Songs by Mrs Anderson 
and Mrs Fred Wilson; recitation by 
Edith Ferguson; instrumental music 
by Linney Dwelley;: select readings 
by Mrs George Kellogg and Mr Sar- 
gent. A rising vote of thanks was 
given Mr and Mrs Gillette for the 
good service rendered. Visiting mem- 
bers were present from Three-Mile 
Bay and Pamelia granges. The next 
regular meeting will be held Satur- 
day, January 16, at 1.30 p m. 


In some sections of the country the 
grange is more active than ever in 
the past. As evidence of this, there 
is the dedication of the new erovoge 
hall at East Fayette, Seneca county, 





the newly 
writes that they have 


NY. 
elected master, 
just dedicated a new hall, and com- 
pleted it at a eost of $8500 in money 
and labor. The buidling is 60x30x20 
feet, with a wing 24x14 to be used as 
a kitchen Brother Norris dedicated 
the building, and was assisted by E. 
P. Cole. Myron H. Cossad, the first 
master of the Hast Fayette county 
grange, was also present. - The new 
officers installed at the same time as 
the building was dedicate@ are-as fol- 


Brother Robinson, 


lows: - Master, C. M. Robinson; over« 
seer, Moses Stuck; lecturer, Alice 
Reed; steward, Willard Kuney; assist- 
ant steward, Sydney Lambert; chap- 


lain, Bertha 
Thomas Seybolt; 
Lambert; gate 


Lambert; treasurer, 
secretary, Grace R. 
keeper, Wiiliam W. 


Ritter; Pomona, C. Miller; Flora, 
Elsie Sisson; lady asistant steward, 
Hattie Kuney, and organist, Georgia 


Robinson, 

Perch River grange held its meet- 
ing recently, at which, after a short 
business session, the doors were 
thrown open and a public installation 
held, John Markle, masier: of Dexter 
grange, acting as installing: officer, as- 
sisted by F. E. George. Among the 
officers installed were the following: 


Master, Floyd W. Haller; overseer, 
C. R. Smith; lecturer, Mrs H. Cc. 
Banks; steward, Hudson Shayer; as- 
sistant’ steward, George Shepard; 


chaplain, H. C. Banks; treasurer, Mrs 


W. P. Smith; secretary, Lena E. 
Pratt; gatekeeper, Harry Baker; 
Ceres, Esther Diefendorf; Pomona, 


Minnie Fairman; Flora, Clara Piato; 
lady assistant steward, Mrs W. H. 
Pratt; organist, Hazel Fox. Prof R. 
E. Fairman gave an address on The 
relation of the farm home _ to the 
school, tracing the progress of agri- 
culture from the use of crude tools 
to the present improved and scien- 
tific methods; advocated the neces- 
sity of farmers seeing that school- 
houses in rural districts were in a 
sanitary state; that they elect as 
trustee one who loves children and 
is interested in their welfare; he also 
urged the co-operation of parent and 
teacher, advised parents to visit the 
schools, and showed why nature 
study and agriculture should be 
taught, also the benefits to be de- 
rived from having uniform text 
books. A vote of thanks was tendered 
Brothers Fairman, Markle and 
George. <A supper of oysters and 
other good things was served to 
about 100 grangers and friends. Vis- 
iting members were present from La- 
fargeville, Dexter, Depauville, South 
Rutland and Sacket Harbor. The 
next meeting will be held Saturday, 
January 16. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 





Monday, 
At New York, 
further declined 


Jan 11, 1909. 

last week steers still 
10@15e, closing ace 
tive and a trifle firmer. Bulls-held up 
strong, selling 10@15c higher on 
Wednesday and closing steady. Fat 
cows were steady, but medium and 
common cows ruled dull and 15@25c 
lower, closing heavy. Veals_ ruled 
dull, with prices weak to 25c¢ lower; 
later there was a better feeling, prices 
advancing a small fraction. Barnyard 


and western calves held up strong, 
closing 25@50c higher. 
Today there were 27 cars of cattle 


and 950 calves on sale. Steers were in 
very light supply, but dull and 10c 
lower, following heavy receipts and 
lower prices at Chicago. Bulls were 
firm and 10c higher, fat cows steady, 
medium and common cows strong and 
10@25e higher. The yards were 
cleared. Veals were active and firm 
to 25e higher: barnyard and western 
calves barely '= steady. Prime to 
choice steers, av 1141 to 1294 Ibs, sold 
at $6.25@6.75 p 100 Ibs, ineluding 10 
ears of O steers 6.30@6.75, Ind, 1190 
Ibs av, 6.25, oxen 4.25, bulls’ 3.25@ 
4.80, cows 1.80@4.15, cow 4.50, veals 
6@10.25, and tops at 10.50, 

Sheep ruled firm after Monday of 
last week, closing 25c higher than 
the opening prices. Lambs also 
showed more strength and with high- 
er prices at Buffalo and the west, the 
market advanced here 15@25c, clos- 
ing strong. Today there were 26% 
cars of stock for sale. Sheep ruled 
steady to strong; lambs steady for all 
grades with a good clearance. Com- 
mon to choice sheep sold at $3@5 p 


100 Ibs, culls 2@2.75, medium to 


FARM AND GRANGE 


choice lambs 7@§8, culls 4.50@35.50, N 
Y_state lambs sold at 7@8, Pa 7@ 
7.75, Va 7.25@7.75, Ind -7.75. 

Hogs adyanced ‘after last Monday 
15@25c, closing about steady. Today 
there were 2% cars. on sale. Prices 
were 20c off from Saturday. Good 
168-lb N Y state hogs sold at $6.30 p 
100 Ibs. 

The Horse. Market 

Business ontinued to improve 
Slightly in nearly all parts of the city 
last- week. Chunks and drafters were 
the leading sellers and best grades 
firm. Good, sound second-hand gen- 
eral purpose horses were in fair de- 
mand and selling from $100@250 p 
head; business chunks weighing 1100 
to 1300 Ibs, 190@275, choice, heavy 
drafters 300 @ 350. 

At Buffalo, cattle 25c lower. Re- 
eeipts today were 150 cars. Choice 
fat steers sold at $6.75 p 100 Ibs, 
good toprime 5.50@6.50, choice heif- 
ers 5.25@5.50, butcher cows 4.50@ 
4.75, export bulls do. Sheep receipts 
140 cars, market about steady, a lit- 
ile off the topp for lambs. Wethers 
5@5.50, yearlings 6@6.50, lambs 
7.70. Hogs lower. Receipts 160 cars, 
medium to heavy 6.15@6.20, Yorkers 
5.90@6.10, pigs 5.60@5.66. 





Tobacco Market Firmer 





Buyers and sellers in the cigar leaf 
states seem to be” unable to get to- 
gether for any considerable trading. 
Stripping is very late in some 
tions, and final judgment of the 


sec- 
qual- 


‘ity of those crops cannot be passed. 


Prices, generally speaking, may be 
said to be a trifle better than a few 
weeks ago. There has been @ slight 
reaction from the slump. Connecti- 
cut growers are firmer in their de- 
mands. Pennsylvania growers also 
seem determined to get‘ more money 
for their crops than some of their 
neighbors received. Following are re- 
ports from growers: 

There is a wide variation in the 
quality of the 1908 crop of tobacco, 
writes H. M. of Martville, N Y. Some 
of it is very fine and some very poor. 
A few crops were sold as low at 6%4c 
p lb. -It is reported that Mr Van Hozen 
has been offered 17c p lb for his to- 
bacco in the’ bdle. Last year he 
sold his crop for 19\%4c. He sows rye 
after the tobacco has been taken off, 
and in the spring plows in the rye 
and sows in early peas. After the 
peas are picked off he plows in the 
vines. He has raised tobacco on this 
piece of ground for 15 years, and gets 
the very best quality. Few buyers are 
now in the market. Through Aug 
and Sept it was so hot and dry that it 
takes a great deal of dampness now 
to soften up the leaf so that the to- 
bacco can be taken down. There is 
a good share yet to be taken down 
and stripped. 

A large number of tobacco crops 
have recently been sold to the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co at 7c p |b in bdle.— 
[C. H. B. G., Waverly, N Y. 

Pennsylvania growers are holding 
about 10 to 15% of the 1908 crop, ac- 
cording to reports from Lancaster. 
Trade there is quiet, farmers holding 
for higher prices and packers, hav- 
ing sufficient tobacco for their pres- 
ent needs, are thus declining to meet 
the growers’ terms. The demand for 
old stocks is also very light, and dull- 
ness seems to be the chief feature of 
the market. In O stripping, which 
has been delayed on account of dry 
weather, is about completed, recent 
rains having enabled the farmers to 
take down the last remaining stalks. 
There is no quotable change in the 
prices. 

In New York city unseasonable dull- 
ness reported in the leaf tobacco mar- 
ket. Packers report there that only 
15% of Havana seed filler remains in 
the hands of Pa growers. - Connecti- 
cut seems to be the only field in 
which there is much 1908 tobacco re- 
maining. Quotations are as follows: 
Wis Havana seed 15@1S8e for wrap- 
pers and binders. in bdle 9@18e, Ct 


broadleaf filler 8@10c, wrappers 35@ 
50c, seconds 19@28c, Ct seed filler -7 
@8ec, light wrapper 30@59%c, seconds 
18@22c, medium an? Cark wrappers 


15@30c, N Y state fillers 5@6ce, fine 
and selected 12@16c. O Spanish 17@ 
9c, little Dutch 7@10ec, Pa broadleaf 
fillers S@10c, bdle 14@17e. 








ROSY AND PLUMP 
Good Health from Right Feod 

“It’s not a new food to me,” fre. 
marked a. Va.. man, in speaking of 
Grape-Nuts. 

“About twelve months ago my wife 
was in very bad health, could not 
keep anything on her stomach. The 
Doctor recommended milk-half water, 
but it was not sufficiently nourishing. 

“A friend of mine told me one day 
to try Grape-Nuts and cream. The 
result was really marvelous. My wife 
soon regained her usual strength and 
today is as rosy and plump as when 
a girl of sixteen. 

“These are plain facts and noth- 
ing I could say in praise of Grape- 
Nuts would exaggerate in the least 
the value of this great food.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to 
Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Get Our Prices 
NOW! 


HIS means a 
big saying to 
YOU of $26.50 

on buggy shown 
here—same ratio of 
saving on over. 125 
other style vehicles 
and harness — be- 
cause of our large 
factories, enormous 
Purchases of mate- 
rial and perfected 
organization, which 
means high quality 
with big saving in 
H.C. Phelps, Pres. manufacture. 
Because we sell 
direct to you from factory. We're going 
to give our customers the advantage of this 
saving. You never before had an oppor- 
—_ like this to purchase a Buggy at such 
alow price. We make over 125 Styles of 


Split Hickory 
P Vehicles 


and a ful) line of Harness—everything 
made to order—many options given as to 
finish and trimmings. Let us send you our 
Big Free Book—it tells the whole story of 
“Split Hickory Vehicles’’—and it’s Free for 
your name and address on a postal. Address 
H, C. Phelps, President 
The Ohio Carriage Mig. Company 
**Makers of Split Hickory Vebicles”” 
Station 4 Columbus, Ohio 
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That’s what you get petore you pay 
one centon a Waterloo Boy Gaso- 
line Engine. We send you the engine 


fors real 30 days free trial. Let it saw 
the wood, grind the feed, dothe pump- 
ing, churning and all the time-taking, 
Profit-eating jobs. Then if you think you 
can get along without the 


Waterloo Boy | 


ship it right back at our expense. We take every 
bit of the money risk off your shoulders, so why 
shouldn't you accept our Free Trial Otter. 
Write to-day for fine catal-g and say: “‘Send 
me your Wateriee Boy for a free trial at 
my work."’ 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
195 Wost 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

















wal Cattle | Hogs Sheep 
8. 
ce | 1908 | 1909 | 2908 1909 | 1908 
eed eT ae 

|$7.90 |$6.35 |$6.50 |$4.40 |$5.50 |$5.65 
New Fork | 7.00 | 6.25 | 6.26 | 5.20 | 5.00 | 6.90 
Buffalo | 18 6.00 | 6.50 | 4.65 | 6.25 | 5.80 
GansasCity| 7 00 | 6.15 | 6.10 | 440] 5.50) 56.50 
Pittsburg | 6.75 | 6.00) 6.45 | 4.70 | 5.00 | 5.%5 
At Chicago, after a dip, owing to 


large receipts, cattle prices again 
arose to the previous ,high level, the 
entire list showing very few changes. 
Prime fat steers, however, were only 
steady at quotations given. The call 
continues to be for medium and light 
weight young steers. Cold weather 
seemed to have inspired _buyers to 
take on beef cattle liber@lly, and in 
the face of an increase of 30% in re- 


ceipts the ..arket recovered all the 
loss. Canners and cutters were also 
in better demand, and clearances were 
made readily. Butcher bulls were 
slightly easier. Veals continue at 
$9.50 for toppers, and a ood share 
of the supply selling at 9@9.25. Stock- 


ers and feeders are strong. Complaint 
was that the desirable grades were 
not being offered, some of these cattle 
having been used to meet the demand 
for beef. .Milkers continue fairly ac- 
tive, choice cows showing an advance 
range for the bulk of sales 


oO » "he 
is from 








35 to 45 ea. 

ne fat steers $7.40@ 7.90 
Good to choice . ae 7.3 
{ e butcher « ows ; 3.85@ 5.5 
F butcher bulls ... 3. 4.50 
B a gna bulls .... ine 3.5 
Selected feeders j 4.65@ 5.00 
Fa t good stockers 1.23@ 4.60 
( Pe CALVES ...sccceees 9.00@ 9.50 
Milkers and springers I . 








Hogs at 6c have held the market for 
another’ week, the top price of choice 
shipping reaching $6.30 p 100 Ibs, an 
advance of 25@35c. High prices do 
not seem to have greatly increased 
receipts, although supplies are a little 
more liberal than when prices ranged 
nolo the 6c mark. Packers have 

een making a vigorous campaign to 
bear the market. Predictions of a 
drop to 5é fell flat, however, even in 
the face of continued liberal receipts, 
the demand keeping pace with sup- 
plies, and the provision market also 
showed such strength that salesmen 
could see only higher prices. Choice 
heavy shipping hogs range from 07 
@6.30 p 100 Ibs, butchers 6.05@6.2 


light mixed 5.50@5.75, heavy te 


5.85 @ 6.05, mixed packing 5.70@86. 
Lambs, too, are on a rising market. 
Receipts increase as prices advance; 
demand is active. Killers report very 
ready sale for dressed mutton. The 


‘ent cold wave stimulated this fea- 
re of the trade Sheep are not so 
rosperous, but have advanced stead- 
in sympathy with lambs. Choice 
es seem to have a good call. Indi- 
ions are that the country is rather 
re of fat Sheep and lambs, 
half conditions are arriving on 
market in response to the higher 


stock 









} yout guaranteed. M 
a. 


Farmers’ [Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Wand by 600600 Fosple Weslty 





COPY must be received. Friday 

sertion in issue of the wrx 

ments of “FARMS FOR 5. é 
will be accepted the 


oe Sate ee Exchange” ad- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


« LIVE STOCK 
PP a AND MULES Raise m mateo gad ules. ff so- it . 
700 to argo 
sk w Seok cone a pe of Dayer's Re = 
an i iL 
aE sae § rack TiRM, West ehtton. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 
ter V 


Berkshires, Che 
Whites, large strain, all ; mated, not akin; 
sows; service 


bred boars Beagles; ¢ Golie pans 
Guerfisey calves, Write for circula 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 








[23] 
HIDES 
HIDES—We 


AND FURS 
highest prices ‘fer ‘hides 
Freight paid on meee pais 
Write f 
HIDE & LEATHER Si area RST . 


DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 


COLLIE curs = 
stock and ined wn “female” Callies "cheat 
L. BENNETT. “Hollins. "Va. 


no fo ro 


= 








Mondaines, 
ae FOGG, ' Bridgeton, 





hardy, prolie, ght New York farmer's nes: 

» prolific a bones; mature early; 

cony pane for sale. DEPARTMENT 

oF ANIMAL USBANDRY, Cornell University, 
aca, 





FOR SALE—Registered Hoisteins, bull and 
heifer calves, frem_some of the best sires and large 
pa dams. vor pe prices and se A address 
8. AIKEN, South Cambridge, 





vertising is only FIVE cents a word each i 
Address 








EGGS AND POULTRY 
COMB WHITE 
Rock erels and 
h. Circular. JOS 
a. 


LEGHORN 
ullets for 
PH AN- 


Caos 4 
$3 eac 
THONY, East Berlin, 


TOULOUSE GEESE from Madison Square — 
ners, each. Single Comb Rhode Island 
Tompki ns strain, Black oe a. cockerels, 8 
each. BEULAH KUNEY Romulus, N Y 


263- EGG Voy Be le — wee Leghorns. 








Red, 
Nos-fading 


PRE? HOLSTEIN CATTLE, Jersey 
TINGER, Ben- 


Berkshire a chea 
roofing slate wholesale. W. M. BEN® 
ningers, Pa. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chira service boars. Sows 
1 ages. Thirty years’ experience. 
L. GC. NIXON, Box A, Lebanon, O. 


Lia Fancuaeoy and French Coach 


stallions, eos uality, finish, oan _and action. 
Write ELWOO) TRIN: Auburn, 


A THOROUGHBRED PIG in exchange for a few 
ae of your time. Stamp for pergodan. PENNA 
BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, 


nee +4 BULL—A registered yearling whose dam 
a choice dairy cow. Fair price. JOSIAH 
BL LACK, Bremen, 














io. 





Gostasee, 2 e 
if — Tatisfied. GRANT 


tw my nse 
MOYER, Ft Plain. N Y. 





SELECT WHITE HOLLAND toms, * g- : Big. ~s 





dottes, Leghorns, Red cockerels; wae 
month. SHREWSBURY POULTRY PyRRDS. 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 

WHITE HOLLAND oe Le = ee at 
St Louis exposition. am a asonable 
+ MRS MORTON: “VOR ICE. M pScoclivilien 
nd. 





PRIZE WINNERS CHEAP—Rocks, Reds, ang: 
shans, Minorcas. Write roar wants. FRAN 
HARBAUGH. Middleburg, 








BROOKLANDS FARM 


istered Holstein bull 
calves. Ei and upward. 
; a ie 


STITTVILLE, Oneida 








BERKSHIRE SOWS bred. White Holland tur 
keys; prices reasonable. W. OTHERS, Peru 
Lack, Pa. 

JERSEY BULLS FOR SALE. Young thoro 
pres. FRED M. HOLMES, Mecklenburg, New 





IMPROVED LARGE YORESHIRES, ertra nice 
shotes and pigs. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg 


























wy F h land REGISTERED _Aberdeen- cattle. Prices 

Role tron The ‘world's test strai -—4 LA S Stank for sal x right. W. H. RINE, 412 Park J Ave, ive. Johnstown, Pa. 

Cockerels $1.50 up. IVYWOOD 3D POULTRY FARE 

Avondale, Pa. DAIRY SHORTHORNS. young bulls for sale. 
CHAS RATHBUN, JR, Port Byron, N Y. 

SACRIFICE fAle-Choe S Ww =. 

cockerels at $1.50 and $2. E. G. Wrekot’ Tain. LARGE BRSESHIPSS— H. C. & H. B. HAR- 

EZRA CARTER, Marathon, N Y. PENDING, Dundee, N Y. 

BARRED ROCKS—50 nd pullets finely barred; TS 

also fine sable. GEORGE GREEN. MISCELLANEOUS 

WALD, Hainesport, N J. 

EXTRA FINE Barred Rock cockerels for sale, FOR SALE—Farm silo factory. $5000 annual 

cheap, consideri quality. W. M. MICKEY. | Profit can be made in building” ‘silos, with our 

Route 5, Greencastle, Pa. patents; five men in factory only te accomplish 
oe er tor Pi boxe *5 — & offer a | 

z cupemer or an omplete plant $8500, part 

ducks, Barred. Rock scockerels.  KEKUPTEE, | br balance,” Neceenaty “stock” om 

Seneca Falls, N Y. : hand will inventory $2000. Business established ten 
years. ‘No royalty on our we —. lo «ee 

baby chicks, White usiness already started for 


BROWN ‘eee $1.3; 
eggs $1.60. 


LEGHORN FARMS, 





ONE_ EXTRA FINE BUFF GOBBLER. Prize 
Buff Orpington cockerels. ORRIN DOUD, Fill- 
more, N Y. 





TURKEYS— Merregeertt, Bronze. 
ye 2 ane S. DURIGG sox Armstrongs 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. style and 
RS MARY HOWE, Dublin, 





ORPINGTON, IL 
aoe. CLYDE B 
a. 


horn cockerels. Egg 
RNESON, West Bridgewater. 





RHODE ISLAND RED COCKERELS, Tuttle's 
szain, $2 each. GEORGE SEELEY, Conneautville, 
‘a. 
































| strong, white, 6% envelopes. neatly 


catalog. | 


what we can offer 7. 
7089 Onondaga Bank 


BARGAIN IN STEAM BOILERS—For sale, two 
230 h p Fitzgibbons boilers. Built for 15 Ibs steam 
gueuwenn, only about one year. As 
new. ete with tes and wane. Ale 
for sale one small wu ht boiler. bargain 
quire of PHELPS LISHING éo, Seringfeld. 

ass. 


1909. and 
Address SILO. FACTORY, 
Bldg. Syracuse, N Y. 





v 





ARTISTIC PRINTING FOR FARMERS. Special 
offer, 150 extra fine white miled noteheads and 150 
~~ ony, $1 
delivered. THE AUSTIN PRESS. Ft Jackson, WY. 


ORIGINAL POEMS W a with or without 
music, for new ne book. Also short moral 
stories. REV W. J. PRICE, Newport, N Y¥ 








| Race 





salen 
tg dogs, prices $4 up. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Oents a Word 


COSL TES Eurpics and 
W._ LOTHERS 











SITUATIONS _WANTED—MALE 








FARM HELP “ep Mind of help 

free of charge ae Bes information ofiae for 
ia). ow Y ity.  EREE LABOR A BOR CFFICE. 
WANTED-—Situation as f on farm, 6 
= amar yes temperate. BOX. 53, 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED~—Railway mail “mail clerks, customs clerks, 
clerks at Washi Sree SS sopeentests Sos 
made from many exathinations to held 
March. Salaries $800 to $1600 yearly. a 
twice each month absolutely certain. « No ‘ « 
because of Annual vacation full 

salary. Short * pours. Every citizen over 18 is 
eligible. We seeoere C+ —— free edu- 

schedule. 


suffici 
ERSNRLIN INSTITUTE. D Dept B. Sl, Rochester, 





WANTED Railway mail sor 

8 $800. ndidates 
free. ‘Write for sc 

Pp aLES INSTITUTE, Dept *, 51, Rochester, 


clerks. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Sell patented radiumi 

strop. Just being put out as an agency propos. 
Strop covered by 16 patents. $2 razor 

every strop sold. ray retails for $1. Ofillions 
being sold and agents coining money. Throw 
old, worn-out eb for something new 
salable. F. ing 33 .sales one Sat 
afternoon in two hours. Outfit fre. THO 
MFG CO, 92 Home B Dayton, 0. 


MEN WANTED— 1200 of our men averaged 
per day selling ‘‘Wear-Ever” aluminum 
a mye styles and sizes). 





pleasan 
aati M 
Pittsburg, 


r to door work. 


COOKING UTENSIL co” 


Opportunity knocks, but don’t —#.' the door to be 
kicked in. 





AGENTS make $103.50 
Ocoee 

» A c Giebner sold 2 
$13; you_can do it. 
outfit. THOMAS MFG 
ton, O. 


tenked solo 

scissors cu 
rs in three hours, 
e 


how q 
60" Home Blég, Dey. 





AGENTS—New automatic currycomb and other 
self-seliers. Big demand. First applicants contro! 
unlimited les. Large profits. rite for proof 
and trial offer. CLEAN COMB co, Dept A, 
Racine, Wis. 


SALESMAN in each county within 300 waite New 
York ney for — -grade seeds. Permane Good 
pay. COBB’S SEEDHOUSE, Franklin, Mass. 











‘OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 















































— YOUNG BRONZE TOMS. now wei 3 to 0 
ar aon | pounds; geese; ducks. McCONNELL, Ligonier, Ind. 
| CLOVER SEED —400 bushels northern grown 
| AFRICAN AND EMBDEN GEESE, Bronze | y t ‘ oO ig = 
THE GRAIN TRADE | turkeys. SUSAN WHEELER, Lyndonville, NY. | masterd: conpeas: coy beans. Conde. nan bution 
ROSE _COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. cockereis | PUCKTNGR: | Deandless barley and. ‘oats: "samples 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN | Prices right. LAWSON BOND, Geneva, N Y. West Branch, Mich. 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS GOLDEN _ WIANDOTTES, Golden Polish. | FOR SALE—Yellow Globe onion seed selected 
2 ZENAS LAWYER, Mineral Springs, %. oom, sun ay: Apel will grow. I am the 
. . MAMMY ONZE J Ss. : E argest grower zlobe onion seed in_ weste 
ish or | _Wheat__ ca ae Oats | rT on tore etig Pennsylvania. Write for prices. B. A. IS 
“ , Avonia, Erie Co, Pa. 
Spot 1909 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 1908 BARRED AND WHITE we J cockerels, $2. | 
—}—- -~——— —— | THEO BURT & SONS, Melrose, SEED POTATOES from the cold northeast grow 
| | —, .. give better results. You =~ a x 
ago | 1.03 . 1.00 57% | 59 49% 51 MAGNIFICENT Narragansett turkeys for sale. the seed from the growers. G Wy. ; 
Yew York | 1.08 | 1.08 68 7 4K OB4 ELLIS FOSTER, Olivegreen, O. | TERR RD CO, Caribou, 
30ston _ _ 70 75 58% | 60 : — a 
: e Bs : | ( Cc Ss ‘oll s, FRUIT GROWERS, ATTENTION—Get - 
is edo . | 1.06%) 1 08 GL = =) | cheap. NELSO SON 5 Sarore City, — ee | prices on fruit‘ eee fore you buy. Write today 
a Louis | 1.08 ‘= A Ooi a. 4 | for Sues oma REILLY BROS’ NURSERIES 
Liverpool | Lise 117 73. "16 | = | —_ FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkeys. AMOS | —_= 
catia “ * PE pone ‘ WELCH, Madison, N Y. ba BS ae ——., = yielding seed com, clover 
y _ ~ | ‘oc-Jersey swine. atalog. 
At Chicago, wheat has ruled very Fa 1B OOS Powe Leghorns. E. E. BOYCE, | MEADOWBROOK SEED FARM, Williamsport 
li and that is about all to be said 
‘the market. Bullish traders have LIVE STOOK | “COWPEAS—Whinpoorwil, Clay, Unknown, $2.2 
Jaaw . roo . 4 | per bushel, in buria; ags; samples free . 
rg . 2 —, eee WHY PAY EXORBITANT FIGURES for Per- | CRINE, Seedsman, Morganville, N J 
ws hs as age ntial Argen- cheron stallions and mares to ———_ “a you 
a as a 1g crop as e€V- | can buy the best at the Lynnwe stock farm at ihe i a 
body knows; it is now official- ———, eS dea Ps ia — —_ —~ oan perp nT Prarictien SMITH BROS, 
estimated at 170 go> pee Ee — horses Taised "ander natural conditions and ar Seedsmen, Auburn, N Y. 
Surplus of perhaps 125 millions, this | broken to farm work and get a larger per cent of ~ 
han? . ‘ : t Al Shorthorn cattle and Berk CLOVER SuaD. potatoes. oats, timothy and 
bearish in its effect. Autumn sown | Stitt hogs. JOHN F. LEWIS, Lynnwood. Va. onion sets; buy direct. GLIOK’S SEED FARM: 
grains in.- Buroepe. are evidentiy in i= P. 
about normal condition. STAR FARM BCL STSINS Sree! oGerine. } 
$2000. n- 4 * 
_ In our own Winter wheat territory oa oe = heifers: a veut Prices, MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
lowe € s 2 1 Holstein cows, 
- = temperatures . almost to the Ibs So milk. per of grade cn sone SA, a FOR SALE—New Sharples tubular cream sepe- 
rthern” edge of th belt, caused Bales lement tree, Write MR ! rator. we, sacrifice. Would t for gasoline en- 
s0me apprehension. but not much. FORAGE L. Salet NEDA Deo . Cortland, N ¥. } gine. H. BROOKS, Newtown, Pa. 











$10,000 FOR APPLZS in 
trees. Send for Virginia List 


e season from 1150 
21 that gives the de 


tats: also fully describes this 420-acre farm, with 

—— water pasture for 100 head; big apple or- 

“ha estimated to be 5000 cords of woo 

feet. ct timber; 7-room house; stable and outbuild- 

ings; to settle affairs immediately, only $4500. See 
A. STROUT CO, Scottsville. 


details Page 21. E. 
Va 





STROUT’S FARM BUYERS’ GUIDE is the ~ 
of a big circular, siesireten. oe lescribing 
amazin, assortme nt of low price, profit-payr a 
erties, Sith stock, tools and crops included, Chrewn 


on the market at startling sacrifices to insure 


mediate .eettlement of ong, o ~ oy mailed _ 
from our nearest office. E. LOUT CO, 2 
Washington St, Boston; 150 Nass a St, New York; 


Land Title Bldg, Philadelphia; Scottsville, Va. 





WANTED—Dairymen and poultrymen to come to 
Spokane country. Best climate in the world; = 
tunities unsurpassed. We import eleven _ 
dollars’ worth of these products gunusty. 3 
cents; butter, 3% cents; milk. lion Ry 
farmer. Information free. € itAMBER Oo 
MERCE, Spokane, Wash. 





R. O. MEEK, Kissimmee, Fla, has bargains in 
orange, timber, ranch, truck and phosphate lands. 
Kissimmee is Florida's healthiest town. 


Best and cheapest 
lands; write for_par- 
WOODCOCK, Salis- 





MARYLAND—Farm for s ~y 
one ever offered; also timbe 
ticulars. Address SANMURL P 
bury, Wicomico Cx 


A A beats them all to a Frazzle 


Orange Judd company, New York 
City. Dear Sir: My adv in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist last fall gave splen- 
did returns, drew many times as well 
as an adv at the same time in an- 
other noted farm paper. IT am sure 
I missed it not to run the adv longer. 
Next time I will know better what to 
do.—{Mrs Andrew Brooks, Auburn, 
N Y. 
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By FR my 


The flour trade is dul) to only fair. 
May . wheat remains close to 
$1.07 % @1.08 p bu, July. a little under 
the dollar point, No 2 red winter in 
store 1.06. : 

Colder weather in the west has 
meant a heavier consumption of corn 
on the farms, this indirectly helping 
values a trifle. The shipping trade 
on eastern account is fair, but not 
large and the export business con- 
tinues meager. No 2 corn in store 


- §9@59%c p bu, May selling around 


61% @62c. 

The oats trade remains in a rut, 
prices narrow, leaning to firmness. At 
every slight concession the demand 
for cash oats showed improvement 
with a fair eastern outlet. Standard 
oats in store 49% @50c p bu, May 52c. 

Barley sold 2@3c higher under 
good ail around demand with ready 
outlet also for low grades wanted for 
feeding purposes. The offerings were 
mot large at any time. Screenings 
sold as high as 58@62c p bu, mixing 
barley 60@61c, malting grades quoted 
at 62@66c. 

Timothy seed showed a little more 
firmness, with some inquiry for Mar 
delivery around $4.05@4.10 p 100 Ibs; 
contract seed, spot cash 3.95@4. 
Clover offered sparingly and firm in 
tone at 9.35 for prime and 9.55 for 
Mar delivery. Millet higher at 1.65 
@2, buckwheat 1.60@1.75. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Wanless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 

are wholesale at New York. They refer to 

Prices at which the producer will sell from store, 

warehouse, car or dock. rom these, country con- 

oa must pay ee and commission charges. 

sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
gamers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples—Receipts show an increase 
though they still continue light. 
There is a good demand for choice 
Icy ples and the market is well 
sustained. Ben Davis $3.50@4.50 p 
bb!, King 4@5.50, Spy 4@5, Bald- 
wins and Greenings do. 

At Chicago, trade slow, prices are 
firm, and a trifle higher. Fancy Jona- 
than $4@4.50 p bbl, N Y Kings 3.75@ 
4.25, Spitzenburg 4@4.50, Baldwins 
do, Greening 3.50@4. 


Beans—Market quiet and prices a 
trifle higher. Some disappointment 
has been expressed concerning the 
quality of European beans now arriv- 
ing. Choice marrow $2.45 p bu, me- 
dium 2.27% @2.30, choice pea beans 
2.3714 @2.40, imported pea beans 2.05 
@2.15, Cal lima 2.90@3, white kidney 
and yellow eye sell at 2.60@3. 


Dressed Meats—Pork in _ light sup- 
ply. Calves in skin. in ample supply. 
Calves’ ‘pelt off not in favor and gell- 
ing slowly at irregular prices. Prime 
to choice veal calves 13@13%c p Ib, 
Oe. pelt off firm 11@11%%c, pork 8% 
'@9c. 


Dried Fruits—Evaporated apples 
are steady, strictly prime offerings 
light. 1908 fcy evaporated apples 
‘8% @9%c p Ib, choice 7% @8c, prime 
earlots 65% @6%c, sun-dried 4% @5c, 
chopped $1.75@1.85 p 100 Ibs; rasp- 
berries 21% @22%c, huckleberries 
12% @ 18c. 

At Boston, receipts light, about 25% 
less than the same time last year. Fey 
evaporated apples in 48 1-lb cartons 
8% @10%e p lb, cheese in bulk 7% 
@7%c. 


At Chicago, market quiet. Evap- 
orated apples 8%c p Ib. sun-dried 


Virginias, ‘sliced, 4% @5c, chopped 


2%c, raspberries 22c. 

Eggs—Weak in tone without quot- 
able change. Demand is moderate 
and receipts fairly heavy. Storage 
eggs held fairly firm and advices 
from country shipping points are ir- 
regular. State and nearby white 40c 
p doz, fresh gathered extra 35c, fey 
refrigerator . limed eggs 25@ 26c. 


At Boston, receipts are larger, and 
the market is easier in tone. Fey 
hennery p doz, Ind, Il] and north- 
ern O selected 33c, fcy refrigerator 
27 @ 27 14¢. 

At Chicago, miscellaneous lots in 
ample supply. Prime firsts are quoted 
at 3le p doz, ordinary firsts 27c, mis- 
cellaneous lots 26@29c, refrigerator 
firsts 26c. 


Fresh Fruits—Apples excepted, the 
only northern fresh fruit offered is 
cranberries. L I Howes*®are $15 p 
bbl, Cape Cod early black 12.500@ 











13.50, Jersey 3.50 p standard cra, Fla 
strawberries more liberally offered. 
There is a wide range in quality 
which is reflected in quotations, which 
range from 20@45c p qt, open cra 
berries 15@ 25c. 


Hay and Straw—Market steady on 


large bales of timothy. Small bales 
in ample supply. Rye straw firm. 
Prime timothy 85ec p 100 lbs, Ne 1 80 
@ 821l4c, fey mixed clover 75c, No 1 
mixed 65@70c, rye straw $1.05. 

Hides and Skins—Furs steady. 
There is a good demand, opossum 
skins being the only ones in the list, 
showing a decline. Lynx $10 ea, 
dark marten’10, blaek skunk 2.15@ 
2.25, raccoon 2@2.50, opossum 40c, 
muskrat 26@27c, country slaughtered 
hides 12%, @13c for steer hides, 60 
Ibs or over, cow 10@10%c, bull 8% 
@9c, calf skins not ovér 9 lbs 18@ 
20c, horse hides 3@3.25 ea. 

Mill Feed—Market strong at a 
slight advance. More inquiry being 
noted for city milling. Bran $23.25 p 
ton in bulk, in 100- Ib sks 25.25, mid- 
dlings 29.50, red dog 30.25. 


Onions—Receipts have incrersed 
about 30%. There is a’ good demand, 
however, and prices are firm. Market 
is generally very well cleaned up. 
Prices on choice goods in the sellers’ 
favor. Ct white $3@5.50 p bbl, yel- 


low 2@2.25, red 1.75@2.25, state and 
western white 1.60@1.85 p cra, Or- 
ange Co yellow 1.50@2 p bag, Cuban 
2.50@2.75 p cra. 

At Chicago, market steady. Offer- 
ings of domestic stock are fairly lib- 
eral. Imported onions in moderate 
supply, home-grown Silverskin $1.75 
@2 p 70-lb sack, red or yellow 70 
@ 85c. 

Potatoes—Receipts show an in- 
crease of 15%. Shipments from BHu- 
ropean ports fairly heavy, recent 
arrivals from Southampton being 
12,000 bags, from Antwerp 5000 bags. 
Market holds steady for domestic po- 
tatoes. Receipts still being moderate 
and demand _ fair. Dealers are in- 
clined to demand slight advance for 
strictly prime stock. Sweet potatoes 
are quiet and unchanged. Maine 
white potatoes in bulk $2.50@2.62% 
p 180 Ibs, state and western 2.25@ 
2.50, L I 2.75@2.90, European 1.50@ 


2.05 p bag, fey sweet potatoes 90c@ | 


1.25 p bskt. 


At Chicago, market steady. 
Mich and Ia round white 66@68c p 
bu, choice to fey 70@73c, extra fey 
74@76c. Burbanks 65@68c, Bermu- 
das $5.50@6 p bbl, Ill sweet pota- 
toes 3.50. 


Poultry—Offerings of live poultry 
light. Demand continues active. 
Chickens 14c p 1b 1 w, fowls 15c, 


roosters 10c, turkeys 18c, ducks 15c, 
western geese 121%6c, guinea fowls 
50c p pr, pigeons 25c, dry-packed fcy 
sealded spring turkeys 22 @ Be, 
spring chickens 22@25c, Mich and O 
fowls 13@14c. 

Vegetables—Brussels sprouts 6@ 
12c p qt, old beets 75c@$1.25. p bbl, 
new $2.50@3 p 100 bchs, southern car- 
rots $2.50@3.50 p 100 behs, old and 
washed $1.25 p bbl, domestic white 
cabbage $25@35 p ton, imported $4@ 
4.50 p cra, new Fla and S C $1.50@ 
1.75 p cra, cauliflower $1.25@2 p bskt, 
country packed celery 15@50c p doz 
Stalks, state $2.50@4 p case, eggplants 
$2@4 p bx, Norfolk kale 60@T75c p 
bbl, Fla lettuce $1@2 p bskt, okra $4 
@5 p carrier, shallots $1.50@2 p 100 
behs, parsley $4.50@5, romaine Thc @ 
$1.50 p bskt, Cal wax beans $1.50@ 
3.50 p bskt, green do. Hubbard squash 
Rearby 75c@$1 p bbl, Cuban white 
squash $1.25@2 p cra, rutabaga tur- 
nips. 7T5c@$1 p bbl, Irish 65@85c _ p 
bag, tomatoes $1@1.75 p_ carrier, 
water cress $1@2 p 100 bchs. 


Wool—Market quiet and strong. Of- 
ferings light and domestic XX fleeces 
24@25e p lb, X 31@32c, %  Dblood 
combing 28@29c, extra pulled 58@60c 
on scoured basis 


Manure on Rented Land—cC. M. M., 
New York: Can a person renting land 
legally remove manure from the prop- 
erty without the consent of the own- 
er? Manure made on @ farm be- 
longs to the farm and cannot be re- 
moved by the tenant without the con- 
sent of the owner. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





Minn, } 








Perhaps You 


want to keep in line with the work for 
industrial and community freedom. 

The yaney and abuses of the leaders 
of the Labor Trust have been explained 
from time to time by 


C. W. POST 


The work is in protection of the com- 
mon man and the Open Shop. 

THE SQUARE DEAL magazine comes 
monthly at $1.00 a year or 10 cents a 
copy. 

It will contain the best thought of 
the best minds on this subject. 


Address 
The C. W. Post Press, Ltd. 


St. James Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Or Battle Creek, Mich. 


Paint Without Oil 








| Cheap Tennessee Farms 


May! 





Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


& Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it dap peg It comes in the 
form of a dry powder an 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
a like oll paint and costs about one-fourth as 
much, 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 22 North 
St., Adame, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
— sRackaee. aise color card and informa- 

ing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write to-day. . 


WESTERN CANADA 


320 Acres Instead of 160 Acres | 


As further inducement to set- 
tlement of tne Wheat-Growing: 
me, of Western Canada, the 



















the area that may be 

meésteader to 
acres— free and 160 to 
be purchased at only $8.00 
per acre. These lands are in 
the ae area, where 
mixed farming is also carried 





euthborized Canadisa 

ws Soe t, m 30, 5 —# 
mn mn 

Building, Byracuse, XN. Y. 











Making Men Rich! 


Fortunes are being made on fertile T 
ad ng Tor aasen String of Canta. 
n Gorn. ete also Horses, Gatto Eeans, 

a Til tal you Kou tonset chess 

d farme $5 (080 per acre. et quickie? 

EY. Smith, Traf.Mer.N.C.2 8t.L, Ry. Dépt, 5, Nashville, Tena, 





A Home and Prosperity ——__, 


Where science has triumphed over nature. Where 
one sure crop at guaranteed prices nets $100 per 
acre. Another sure crop nets over §75 per acre. 
Where cotton is sure for one bale per acre and often 
makes two. Oranges, bananas, garden truck often 
nets over $500 per.acre. Let us tell you about this 
wonderful irrigated land that is sure of yield, low 
in price, easy to buy, easy to cultivate, grows 
ev ing, and gives robust health—climate never 
prevents outdoor work. 


ieee Alba Heywood, Pres., San Benito, Texas emem 

















Feb. 2 and 16 


of these days— 
much. These special] 


January (9 


Plan to go on one 


low-fare tickets over Bthe Rock Island. 
Frisco-C. & E.1. Lines § will allow A te go 
one way and return @ another, without ex- 


more of the South- 
in any other way, and 
where to locate. , 

to sell you a ticket 
Friseo-O. & E. 1 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
Joseph, Memphis or 
ing to your location. 


where you want to 


west than you could 
can better decide 
Ask the ticket agent 
over the Rock Island- 
Lines, either through 
Kansas City, St. 
Birmingham, accord 


If you will tell me 
go, I will tell you the @ cost of a ticket and 
send you a map- @ schedule, 
I will also send you some interestin 
books about the Southwest. They will } 
tunities waiting for 
ill open your eyes to new 


for free copies today. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
1901 LaSalle Sta., 
1901 Frisco Bldg.) 


Poultry Feeding and Fattening 


Compiled by G. B. FISKE. A handbook on 
the standard and improved methods of feeding and 
marketing all kinds of poultry, covering aij 
branches, including chickens, broilers, capons, 
turkeys, water fowl; how to feed under various con- 
ditions and for different purposes. 
pages Sx7% inches. Cloth ....ccsccccccscsssccees $0. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Vafayette Street, 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 


By F. A. WAUGH. A practical guide to the 
picking, storing, shipping and marketing of fruit. 
The principal subjects covered are the fruit mar 
ket, fruit picking, sorting and packing, fruit stor 
age, evaporating, canning, statistics of the fruit 
trade, fruit package laws, commission dealers an 
dealing, cold storage, ete., etc. No ve 
fruit grower can afford to be without this most 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 









The opportunity of a lifetime awaits 
the home-seeker inghe ‘‘Land of the Man- 
atee,’” where the climate is delightful, 
where there are no droughts, where the 
finest fruits and vegetables grow, matur- 
ing months earlier than other sections, 
and hence bringing the highest prices, 
You could soon become independent in 
thislandof plenty. One grove of Grape- 
fruit netted $2,500 an acre this year. 
Vegetable crops often net $1,000 an acre. 
This book tells of splendid lands in this 
section that can be procured very reason~ 
ably. Sent FREE while edition lasts. 


- Address J. W. WHITE, Gen’! Industrial Ag’t, 
Dept. 20 Seaboard Air-Line Railway, Portsmouth, Va, 








Be Sure to Say 


In this journal. Our advertisers like 
most orders from. 





When you write 
Our Advertisers 


“| Saw Your Adv” 


to know which paper they get the 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 

09.. 33% 33 32 

"08. 30 30 29 

OT.» 33 31% 31 
At New York, the average price of 
butter in 1908 was 27.6le p Ib, only a 
trifle less than in 1907, the banner 
year, when the average price was 
7.98c. Receipts at New York for the 
ear 1908 were next to the Jargest in 


the history of the trade, being 2,361,- 


089 packages In 1905 receipts ex- 
ceeded the 2,400,000-package mark. 
The average price in that year, how- 
ever, was 24.64c p Ib. The market 
continues fairly active and firm. Spe- 
cial emy 33%4c p Ib, extra 32 
held specials 30c, state dairy 21 @ 25e, 
process specials 25c, packing stock 20 
@ 20%c. 

At Boston, the market maintains a 


strong tone, although trading is .only 


moderately active. Fancy northern 
ecmy, tubs ~32@38c p ib, boxes and 
prints 34@35c, western ash tubs 31@ 
31%e 
The Cheese Markets 

At New York, the visible supply of 
cheese at the leading points of dis- 
tribution on Jan 1 shows a shortage 
of about 125,000 bxs, compared with 
the same date in 1908. Moderate de- 
mand, however, is the feature of 
trading, and there is no quotable 
change in prices. Full cream specials 
14% @1514c, small Qct full cream 
l4e, haat 11% 

At Boston, demand continues light. 
. ¥ twins 13844@15e p ib, Vt 12% 
? 14¢c. 


Country Produce Markets 





OHIO—At Cleveland, eggs active, 


1y and straw quiet, grain _ activé. 
‘my butter 33@34c p Ib, dairy 21@ 
25e, cheese 14@15c, eggs 30@33¢ p 
oz, chicks 13@14c p ib, ducks 14c, 
pples $4@4.50 p bbl, potatoes 85@ 
Me p bu, si veets 3.50 @ 3.75 p bbl, on- 
ns 1.10@1.25 p 100 1bs, Holland cab- 
bage B85@40 p ton, celery 25@35c p 
navy beans 2.50@2.75 p bu, wheat 

1.07, corn 62 @67c, oats 53@54c, mid- 
igs 27 p ton, bran 23.50, gluten 30, 
ominy 29, patent flour 4.90@5.25 p 
bl, timothy hay 12.50 p ton, prairie 
8S, rye straw 9.50, oat straw 6.50@7T, 
over seed 6@6.50 p bu, timothy seed 
1.90@2.50, alfalfa seed 10@10.25, hogs 


56.10@6.35 p 100 Ibs, sheep 4.50@5, 


ee f steers 6@6.25 

At Cincinnati, hay firm, butter 
eady, cheese firm, eggs firm, poul- 
try easy. Wheat $1.10 p bu, corn 62 
@ Gte, oats 52@53c, patent flour 4.75 
@5 pbbi, timothy hay 13.50@13.75 p 
rye straw 8@8.50, bran 21.50@ 22, 


ton, 


iddlings 25@26, clover seed 4@5 p 
bu, timothy seed 1.40@2, cmy butter 
34c p Ib, cheese 14@16c, eggs 29c p 


loz, live fowls 11%4c p Ib, turkeys 15c, 


nwashed wool 22@23c, navy beans 
2 30@240 p bu, hogs 6.30@6.35 p 100 
lbs, cattle 5.15@6.15, sheep 4.10@4.25. 


At Columbus, considerable poor but- 
r is being received, potatoes and ap- 


ples active, onions easy, grain quiet, 
e stock active, butter and cheese 
rm, poultry active. Wheat $1.02 p 
corn 65c, oats 50c, rye 75@80c, 
ran 25 p ton, middlings 27, chop feed 
50, timothy ~hay 9@10, rye straw 5.50 
6, beef steers 3@5%ec p ib, veal 
lives 5@6%c, hogs 4% @6c, sheep 3 
3l4e, milch cows 25@50 ea, washed 
101 BL @32c p ib, emy butter 338@34c, 
iry 17@25c, cheese*l5ic, fresh eggs 
26@27e p doz, storage 23c, live fowls 
10c p ib, turkeys 18c, dressed fowls 
l turkeys 19c, potatoes 74@76c p 
, onions 60@ Tic, cabbage 36 p ton, 
pea beans 2.20 p bu, apples 3.25 @ 
t.25 Dp bbi 
NEW YORK—At Buffalo, poultry 


active, eggs steady, beans firm, butter 
and cheese steady, potatoes steady, 
apples firm. Pea beans $2.25@2.30 p 
bu, emy butter 32@34e p Ib, dairy 26 
@ 28e, cheese “ @15 ic, eges 34@36c p 
doz, live fowls 13@14c p ib, turkeys 
19 @ Pie, dressed fowls 14@ lic, turkeys 

@25c, potatoes Th@TS8c. p bu, 
sweets 325@3 50 p bbl, cabbage 3@ 
6c p head, celery 35@40c p doz, tur- 
hips BO@H0c p bu, apples 3.25@4.50 





Pp bbl, onions 60@65c p bu, timothy 
hay #22@13 p ton, rye straw 8.50@9. 


At Albany, markets firm, with light 
receipts. Corn 72@79c p bu, oats 55 
@56c, rye 81@S83c, bran $24.50@25 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 32@33, middlings 
25.50 @ 28.50, cornmeal 25@25.50, tim- 
othy hay 12@15, rye straw 12@15, 
miich cows 25@60 ea, veal calves 6% 
@7'%c p Ib, hogs 5% @6c, cmy butter 
31@35c, dairy 27@32c, cheese 14@ 
l6ec, fresh eggs 38@40c p doz, stor- 
age 28@30c, iive fowls 13@14c p Ib, 
dressed fowls 14@1c, chicks ba 16c, 
turkeys 21 @23c, preecoes 2.50@2.75 p 
bbl, onions 90c@1.50 p bu, cabbage 
5% @6%c p head, turnips 1@1.25 p 


bbl, pea beans 2.30@2.35 p bu, ap- 
ples 3.75@4.50 p bbl, celery 6@S8c 
Pp bch. 


MARYLAND—At Bakimore, utter 


firm,. cheese steady, eggs firm, poul- 
try firm, vegetables steady, fruit 
steady. Cmy butter 31@33c p ib, 
cheese 15%c, eggs Sic p doz, live 
fowls 13c p Ib, chicks l5c, dressed 
turkeys 19@20c, chicks 14@15c, 
tatoes 80@85c bu, sweets 2@ 

Pp bbl, cabbage $35@40 p ton, coins 
50@75c p bu, apples 2.50@5 p bbl, 
timothy hay 11@13 p ton, -wheat 
straw 7@8, rye 15@17, corn 3.50 p 
bbl, beef cattle 4@4%c p Ib, calves 
8@9c, sheep 2% @3c. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadel- 
phia, grain steady, feeds active, but- 
ter and cheese firm, eggs firm, vege- 
tables steady... Wheat $1.05 p bu, corn 
63 @ ic, oats 55@60c, timothy hay 14 
@15 p ton, rye straw 19@19.50, bran 
24.50@25, cmy butter 383@34c p Ib, 
eggs 32@33c p doz, cheese 13@14c p 
lb, Tive fowls 13@ l4c, turkeys 17@18c, 
dressed fowls l5c, turkeys 24@25c, 
apples 3@4.50 p bbl, potatoes 80@ 
83c p bu, Danish cabbage 35@37 p 
ton, domestic 30@32, sweet potatoes 
58@60c p %-bu, onions 75@S80c p bu. 


Pittsburg, Danish cabbage is 
advanced, very little domestic 
to be had, eggs active, poul- 
Potatoes 80@9%c p bu. 
sweets $4@4.25 p bbl, onions 70e@ 
1.25 p bu, Danish cabbage 
ton, domestic 28@ 29, 
p bbl, celery 45@50c p doz, 
honey 16@17c p ib, buckwheat 13@ 
14c, apples 4.50@5 p bbl, navy beans 
2.45 p bu, cloverseed 6@6.50, timothy 
seed 1.65@1.75, corn T0@T1c, oats 4 
@55c, timothy hay 13.50@14 p ton, 
rye straw 10.50@11,. middlings 29.50 
@30, bran 24@ 24.50. 


Field Peas—G. W. O., 
as to method of 
and threshing 
Fall plowed land 


At 
again 
cabbage 
try active. 





Canadian 
New Jersey, asks 
sowing, harvesting 
Canadian field peas. 
gives best results, but peas are fa- 
vored by any well-prepared, weil- 
tilled seed bed. The crop should be 
seeded as early in the spring as the 
ground can be worked; cover 3 or 4 
inches deep to get best results. When 
seeded with oats for forage they are 
ordinarily broadcasted, but for grain 
they do best when drilled, using 2% 
bushels an acre for the small varie- 
ties and % to one bushel more for 
the large varieties. When the major- 
ity ef pods have matured and the 
vines begin to turn yellow, the peas 
should be harvested. A mowing ma- 
chine or pea harvester especially de- 
signed for this purpose can be used. 
After slightly drying, bunch the vines 
and then open the bunch once, after 
which stack or place under shelter. 
Some kind of covering, like hay, ought 
to go on top if stacked to prevent 
water from getting in. If you have a 
goodly quantity of vines use _ the 
thresher, but if only a small crop the 
peas can be tramped out by animals, 
or threshed out with the flail. 





I have observed that where careful 
and proper methods of farming are 
followed the stock looks well, but in 
localities where’ there is poor land 
and poor farming methods are used 
the stock shows the neglect as well 
as the tumbled-down buildings.—[S. 
A. Bidder, New York. 





American Agriculturist is the best 
live stock paper I have ever read. It 
is honest in its editorials and fair in 
its advertising columns. It is also very 
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36@38 p | 
turnips 1@1.25 | 
clover | 
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FITTED TO LESS 
THAN A HAIR’S BREADTH 


De Laval Cream Separators: 


When you buy a DE LAVAL Cream Separator you buy me- 
chanical perfection. You get the product of the greatest painstaking 
mechanical skill and the finest of manufacturing tools. Of special 
note in this connection is the fact that the bearings and revolving 
parts of DE LAVAL machines are fitted to less than the one thon- 
sandth part of an invh, or, in other words, to about one-fifth the breadth 
of a human hair, Sneh a degree of exactness is invisible to the naked 
eye and ean only be determined by the finest of gauges. It is never- 
theless the set standard-to which all DE LAVAL spindles and bearings 
must be fitted. Any parts which do not come within this degree of aceu- 
racy are thrown aside by the DE LAVAL. faetory inspectors and much 
material and many hours of work are sacrificed in this way annually. 
It is this very sacrifice, however, that makes the DE LAVAL cream 
separator so extremely durable and capable of lasting from fifteen to 
twenty-five years under the hardest of farm usage and of always doing 
easily the very best work under any and all conditions. It is the rea- 
son for their remarkable ease of operation and absolutely perfect dha 
ing in every part. No other separator or farm implement made today has 
anywhere near the care, time or expense devoted to its manufacture that 
the DE LAVAL has. When you buy a DE LAVAL yon get the best f 
that money can possibly buy and skill can make in a cream separator 
way. Moreover, you pay less for it than for any would-be competing 
separator of similar actual capacity. The DE LAVAL catalogue ex- 
plains and illustrates these all-important points. It is to be had for 
the asking. Write today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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RUBBERHIDE BOOTS 


Qutwear two [airs ef Ordinary Rubber Boots 


For this reason alone it is good economy to buy them 
all the time. FI! ed 
a smooth leather 


But th also many other reason They _k your feet 
means boner Realth, end 80 Saeco) aiken wanmek “"Yiw we comfortab 
insole prevents your foot sweating and chafing. 

A heavy ROK ¢ OAK leather outsole takes all the hard wear, 
stones, ters, and saves you from stone bruises, hen this vealed is Gaal 
worn ol whi ray long, hard wear, simply have your cobbler tap or resole the 

and they are as as new. 
Bear in mind, too, thatthe RUBBERHIDE BOOT is absolutely — made 
so and stays so — OE ont tanh or pul epee. No water can your foot. And 
you can walk, dig, or spade with comfort. 


No other boot is or can be made 
like RUBBERHIDE 
Now note this. If with ordinary care they 
foes ee fer 


ence in wear in money 
can we > 


ects your feet from 








RINTERS & | Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and live Fences 
UBLISHERS By E. P. POWELL. A treatise on the : 


h and management of hedge plants for 
and suburban homes. It gives accurate 


To 





For Sale—AN OPTIMUS PRESS, 4x63, Slows concerning hedges aoe to plant and 
in splendid condition, now running on Good treat ee and ae ly. 
Housekeeping. One of Babcock’s latest and breaks w S apait ey — Leben 
best presses. Will be sold at a bargain if ap- ORANGE yoBD ‘COMPANY, 


plied for at once. Write for terms. 


429 Lafayette Street, 
PHELPS PUB. CO., Springfield, Mass. ms 

















reliable as to market conditions.— 
{Isdell Bacon, New York. 


Cash Prizes fs = 

hl cu.” thoes Ean Berge Man Illustrated. 154 pages. 
3 poems, - a 

To Authors Competition, oan Sx? inches. Cloth ....... SLE 

Merit alone counts. Send & cents for February nambet | ORANGE JUDD COMPARY, 

giving ali details. Weman’s Home Journal, Springficld, Mass. | 439 Lafayette Street, Mew Tork 
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Private McGinnis 


By Will Templer 


CHAPTER VII 


Synopsis of preceding chapters: Mc- 
Ginnis, fresh from the Emerald Isle, en- 
lists in the Union army, because his 
only friend in America has gone to the 
war. McGinnis is awkward but willing. 
He flogs the company bully. He proves 
a good soldier, makes an important cap- 
jure and is made a sergeant. McGinnis 
captures a notorious spy, but is himself 
shot and is sent to Washington. : 


ERGEANT M’GINNIS sat watch- 
ing a military baseball game 
when some weeks later Col Allen 


visited Washington and looked him 
up. He was about as well as ever 
and looked it. There were warm 
greetings and congratulations from 


the officer. 

“You’re looking fine as a 
commented the colonel. 
“St-r-r-ong as a Galway 
was the reply. 

“You'll soon be able to go to the 
front.” 

“Lave me at ’em anny toime, Col- 
onel,”’ 

The colonel drew a large, 
looking envelope from his pocket. 
“Sergeant,” he said, and _ hesitated, 
“Sergeant, in view of your vigilence 
and unflinching bravery in front of 
the enemy, the commanding general 
has recommended vou for promotion 
to a lieutenancy. The department has 
verified the promotion. I have your 
commission here.” And he handed 
McGinnis the envelope. 

The Irishman’s eyes shone like twin 
stars, but his face was grave. Slowly 
he drew forth the precious document, 
and as slowly absorbed its contents. 
“Ye’re shure ye’ve made no mish- 
takes among ye whin ye put this up t’ 
me?” he asked with quiet dignity 

“Not a mistake, Lieutenant; we all 
knew our man.’ - 

“Thin Oi’ll accipt, an’ thank ye, 
Colonel. Wud ye moind comin’ over 
to th’ haspital wid me? Shiela’d loike 
tv’ know.” 

In the hospital office the two men 
waited until there came a_rosy- 
cheeked, brown-haired Irish lassie in 
the garb of a nurse. 

“Did ye sind for me, Terry?’ she 
queried. 

“Oi did, Shiela, me _ darlint,” re- 
turned the newly-made lieutenant, 
his gaze resting lovingly on her face. 
“This is me colonel, an’ his name is 


fiddle,” 


hool, sor,” 


otficial- 


Allen. Colonel, this purty colleen do 
be Miss Moloney.” 

The introduction over, McGinnis 
proceeded. “Oi’m about t’ raypoort 
to me rigiment, Shiela,” he _ said, 
bluntly. 


“Oh, Terry!” quavered Shiela. 
“Whisht, mavourneen, th’ blood av 


Oirish kings runs im yer veins. Lave 
off!” 

“An’ thin, Terry?” 

“Darlint, Oi coorted ye as a bog- 


trottin’ Galway gossoon, an’ ye plead 
f’r betther toimes. Oi loved ye as a 
private soldier, in camp, on field, on 
gua-r-rd wid the stars shinin’ down 
fr’m abuv. Oi’ve tho’t av ye in battle 
whin bullets were flyin’ thicker nor 
bees at schwarmin’ toime. Oi kept 
silence whin th’ bars av a_ sargeant 
were burnin’ me arm, in th’ haspital 
whin ye were nursin’ me back Ut 
health, sayin’ nothin’, f’r th’ besht is 
not good enough f’r ye. Shiela, allan- 
nah, wud yez marry me now av Oi 
were a liftinant in th’ army?” 

Shiela threw her apron over her 
head and sobbed out: “Shame on ye, 
Terry! I’d marry ye anny,time, liftin- 
ant ’r no liftinant, only ye didn’t ask 
me since I kem over. Did ye think I 
wouldn’t, Terry, avick?” 

“Me joy overcomes me,” came back 


Terry’s shamed voice; “but Oi’m a 
rale liftinant, mavourneen; ar’nt ye 
glad?” 


The girl’s wet blue eyes appeared 
over the apron. ‘“An’ it plases ye to 


EVENINGS 























be one, yes, Terry,” she smiled, “yer 
playsure is mine.” 
McGinnis leaped to his feet and 


took the girl in his arms. ‘Do ut be, 
Shiela, do ut be,’”” he murmured fond- 
ly, “thin sind to th’ barracks f’r Mick 
an’ to his office f’r Father Moran, an’ 
a weddin’ ther'll be insoide av a hour 
D’ ye moind, darlint, d’ ye moind?’’ 

Shiela dropped her apron and 
blushed divinely. “VYe'd always a 
takin’ way wid yez, Terry,’’ she said, 
demurely. 


“An’ so Oi’ll be takin yees,’’ retort 
ed the gallant Irishman and he 


kissed her. 

In Chaplain Father Moran’s office 
Brother Mick gave way the bride and 
Col Allen acted as witness. “As groom 
and witness were to start for the front 
that evening, the bride accompanied 
them to the station. As the time for 
departure drew near, she clung tear- 
fully to her husband. “I’m fearful 
for ye, Terry, dear,” she moaned, 
“what would I do should ye be kilt?’’ 

Quick as a flash came the answer: 
“Draw yer pinsion, allannah; ye’d be 
a soldier’s widdy.” 

Shiela dashed the tears from her 
eyes, and into them flashed a gleam of 
anger. “‘Sometoimes,” she retorted, 
“a man’s worth more dead nor aloive. 
Maybe yer no ixciption to th’ rule, 
Terry.”’ 

“But Oi dawn’t mane t’ be kilt,” re 
turned the new lieutenant, somewhat 
weakly. 

The bride melted. 
presarve an’ kape ye f’r me, Terry, 
she sighed. ‘Now th’ bell’s 
Goodby me brave liftinant 
kiss me wance more.”’ 

Long after the train bearing her 
husband had disappeared she stood 
as one in a dream; then turned and 
went slowly back to her place at the 
hospital. 

How Lieutenant McGinnie won the 
shoulderstraps of a captain before the 
final scene at Appomattox is part of 
another story, but in any event Shiela 
was not yet drawing a war widow’s 
pension when, forty years after Lee’s 
surrender, or in the year of grace 1905, 
an erect, elderly soldier in a uniform 
betokening high rank was passing 
along a New York city street. 

In front of a police precinct station 
stood a fine auto car. A chauffeur 
sat in front, and the tonneau was oc- 
cupied by a handsome and handsome- 
ly dressed old lady On the curb, as 
if about to enter the car, stood a rosy- 
cheeked, blue-eyed, white-moustached 
veteran in the livery of a police cap- 
tain. 

Opposite the car the soldier stopped 


“May th’ saints 
ringin’! 
husband; 





AT HOME 


and gazed iniently at the policeman. 
Then he drew himself up and called 
out in a voice of stern command: 
“At-ten-tion! Private McGinnis.” 

The effect on the policeman was 
electrical; his heels came _ together 
with a click, he threw out his chest, 
raised his chin, dropped his left hand 
to his side and raised his right in a 
graceful sahite. 

“Yis, sor!” he cried, like the break- 
ing of a stick. Then the two men 
rushed at each other. 

Five minutes later a gentle voice 
same from the tonneau. ‘“Gintlemin,”’ 
it said, ‘‘wiill ye niver lave off?” 

The big captain of police laughed 
sike a happy school boy. “Lave off, 
is ut?’’ he shouted; “yis, f’r a toime. 


Move over, Shiela, darlint, an’ make 
room f’r Gineral Allen all th’ ways 


home f’rm th’ Philippines; he’s goin’ 
home wid us t’ dinner.” 


[The End.] 


Ata, the Maori 


By Ethel A. Dunningham 





real life in 

contributed 
“bush- 
part 


[This little sketch from 
far-away New Zealand is 
by the wife of a rancher or 
man” in that interesting distant 
of the world—The Editor.] 


LOSE to the bridge of the 
Araparera river there lived 


a Maori maiden named Ata. 
Now Ata means daylight, and 
as the daylight steals into the eastern 
sky, so, t@o, did love for Ata steel into 
the hearts of those with whom she 
came _ in contact. This beautiful 
Maori lived with her brother, Paru, 
for the bones of her parents had iong 
since been scraped and laid to rest in 
the tapee ground of Puatahi. 

Now, as may be supposed, Ata had 
lovers in plenty, and among them a 
pakeha, or white man. But it was of 
Whakatan that Ata thought most as 
she dug up the kumera bed or fished 
for eels in the bush creeks. Whaka- 
tan was so big and strong he could 
ride and shoot better than his com- 
panions, and he could eat more than 
any other Maori within miles. Nay, 
smile not, for the Maoris look upon 
a large eater with great admiration. 

Now the course of true love was to 
run no smoother for Ata than it does 
for her white sisters. Her brother, 
Paru, had set his heart upon a horse 
owned by Mr Taylor, the pakeha 
lover, and it was a small thing for 
Paru to persuade his sister to the 
match, and thus obtain what he de- 
sired. But Ata’s heart grew sad, and 
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WHO WANTS AN AUTO OR FLYING MACHINE! 


Or s<h St 

the mouth, which seemed made for 
love and laughter, drooped at the cor- 
ners, for Paru’s persuasion was of a 
forcible kind. 

Whaketan, too, grew very morose, 
for the Maori is easily depressed. 
Whakatan had no means of winning 
favor with his sweetheart’s brother, 
for money is scarce with the Kaipara 
Maoris, and kauri gum is_ getting 
harder to find since the influx of the 
Austrians. And there was the pakeha, 
ever ready to drop a-stick of tobacco 
into the hand of Paru when they met. 
But one day Mr ‘Taylor decided to 
hunt the wild pig, and thereby re- 
plenish his larder after the manner 
of his dark-skinned neighbors. Hear- 
ing that there was plenty of sport to 
be had in the vicinity of Komokoriki, 
he rode in that direction. A party of 
Maoris, among whom was Whakatan, 
were on the same errand, and Mr 
Taylor overtook them just in front of 
Paru’s. Waving his hand gaily to 
Ata, who stood in the doorway, he 
rode into the group, saying to no one 
in particular: “You go shoot the 
poaka (Maori for pig)!” 

Whakatan, his blood boiling at the 
sight of his rival, shouted huskily: 
“Yes, me shoot you, you pig!” 

No notice was taken of the remark, 
and they all rode on, but like many 
another word said in anger, it bore 
bitter fruit. Paru heard the _ hot 
speech, and took care that his beau- 
tiful sister should, and lest she should 


forget how ill-tempered her ‘lover 
was he repeated it at _ intervals 
through the day. And Paru prophe- 


sied dn evil thing of Whakatan, which 
came true, for Whakatan was brought 
home charged with the murder of 
John James. Taylor. Prata, the one- 
eyed, had seen him do it, and, as 
Prata himself said, why should he tell 


lies? Ah, why indeed, Prata? Why 
does anybody? 
The fact remained that the white, 


man had been shot. All that was left 
of him was carried to the nearest set- 
tler’s, and the unfortunate Whakatan, 
his hands tied behind him, was com- 
pelled to accompany his accusers to 
the nearest magistrate’s, twelve miles 
away. Paru, with an I-told-you-so air, 
rode with them. Ata, brokenhearted, 
followed on foot. In spite of the posi- 
tive statements of the one-eyed man, 
she was still true to her lover, al- 
though the hasty words uttered that 
morning rang in her head. Whakatan 
was quick tempered, but Ata would 
not believe him a murderer,  there- 
fore, with the hot tears streaming 
from her eyes, she followed to see 
what would become of him. 

The supreme court at Auckland 
was crowded when the case of Wha- 
katan Roa, a Maori, charged with the 
murder of John James Taylor, for- 
merly of Mayakura, was called. Un- 
fortunately for the accused, there was 
plenty of motive for the act, and his 
unguarded speech made the case 
against him very black. The testi- 
mony of Prata, the one-eyed, left 
searcely room for doubt. 

Poor Ata, beautiful in her grief, 
was made to appear against her lover. 
She could not deny that the prisoner 
loved her, and that he cherished ill 
feelings toward the murdered man, 
but, Prata loved her, too, and why not 
say that Prata shot the pakeha? 

Here was a valuable bit of evidence! 
Prata had been posing as a disinter- 
ested witness, but as he noticed with 
what interest the jury listened to 
Ata’s pretty broken English, he be- 
came excited, and jumping up talked 
wildly in his native tongue. In his 
fear of being accused of the murder 
he denied all his previous statements. 

There is no need to repeat the 
whole ‘of the defense. The medical 
evidence showed that the gunshot 
wound might easily have been the re- 
sult of an accident caused by the de- 
ceased dragging his gun through the 
thick undergrowth of the native bush. 
Whakatan had many friends, includ- 
ing some well-known colonials, to tes- 
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fify to his good character, and he was 
‘able, with theii help, to convince the 
urs of his entire innocence in the 
Jament able affair. Good comes out of 
all things, for some leading Auckland 
kitizens, in whom the well of romance 
ks not dried up, clubbed together and 
ought a small farm for the youthful, 
though severely-tried, couple. And 
‘thus Ata, the Maori, was true to her 
love 





Chemical Experience for Boys 
V—Practical Lessons 





by pouring two or three quarts 
of water over a pan half filled 
wood ashes, and stirring water 


P's" pour potash from wood ashes 


with 

and ashes together thoroughly. Set 
aside for a time and then stir again. 
Repeat this several times, for by so 
doing the potash in the ashes will be 
dissolved. Finally, when the ashes 
have settled, pour off the clear liquid 
on top into another vessel, which 
should be set on the stove and allowed 
to e' iporate till dry. Inthe bottom 
of vessel will be found a dry, 
whit substance, which is potash. 
Diss a. little in water and the lat- 
ter feel soapy. This soapy “feel” 
js a test for alkalis, to which group 
pota belongs. 

Phosphoric Acid 

Tl acid in a clear state is very 
dificult to obtain. . Crude phosphoric 
ar iy easily be prepared by burn- 
ing nes to a whiteness. Burned 
bor practically a combination of 
phosphoric acid and lime. To remove 
the latter finely pulverize the burnt 
he 


1e, place in a bottle and cover with 
wat 1dding a small quantity of sul- 


phuric acid. The lime will combine 
with the sulphuric acid and settle to 
the bottom, the phosphoric acid being 


contained in the clear liquid left. 
Testing Stone for Lime 
verize a piece of stone with a 
hammer. Make a very fine powder 
of this, cover with water in a glass 
and add a small quantity of carbolic 
acid. If the stone is a limestone, 
little bubbles of carbolic acid gas will 
come off on the water. ° ; 
[To Be Continued.] 
————-o—__—_—_—_—_ 
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The November Prize Winner 


a see 


ELL, Bright Eyes, each one of 
you is on the anxious seat to 








know who won Mr Gibson’s 
splendid book, “Eye Spy,” for the 
best nature story of things seen per- 
Bonally. Is it not so? Elizabeth Wil- 
*liams, a bright-eyed, eleven-year-old 
maid of the Empire state, wins, and 
she wins for two reasons: First, she 
uses her eyes out of doors—sees 
things for herself; second, she uses 
her eves indoors and remembers what 
she reads. 
Why Some Failed 
Some of you will think that your 
Btories were better than this little 
mai Some were, but—the writers 
did not comply with the conditions of 
the yntest. A lot, oh, such a lot! 
Bent essays about birds and animals 
RENEW NOW 
If all our subscribers would renew 
their subscription now, before the 
Rew year gets well under way, it 
would greatly simplify our work and 
favor us, as each year at this time 


We revise our mailing list. Won’t you 
find out how your subscription stands 
by referring to the printed address 
label which comes on your paper? 
This shows to what time your sub- 
Kription is paid. 

Look It Up Today—it may be that 
your subscription is expiring or has 
just expired; if so, send in your re- 
hewal now, and get it out of the way 
for another year. 

There is a splendid inducement of- 
fered for your prompt renewai—the 
American Agriculturist Hand Book 
for 1909. This great, big book will 
be magazine size, and have approxi- 
mately 200 pages; it is entirely new, @ 
book such as you have never seen be- 
fore, and the orders for it are being 
Received by the thousand. 

It you renew now- you can have a 
Copy of this book without any addi- 
onal cost. Read the large announce- 
Ment which you will find elsewhere. 


OUR BOYS 


and insects—not stories of what they 
had seen and found out for themselves, 
but what they had read and been 
taught at school. And so they failed, 
because they didn’t read carefully the 
conditions and comply with them. 
hers seemed to think that the 
Young Folks editor. did not mean 
what he said—that the stories must 
not exceed 300 words in length. And 
so many were thrown out for this 
cause. One of these, by a Massachu- 
setts boy, a boy who evidently goes 
abroad with his eyes wide open, would 
have won the prize had it been a trifle 
shorter. We hope he will try again. 
Next Time 

Comply exactly with these simple 
conditions. Do not exceed 300 words; 
write only of something you have 
seen or found out for yourself in na- 
ture; write on one side of a sheet 
only; state your age, which must not 
be over fifteen; address all nature 
stories to the Young Folks Nature 
editor, this office; mail them in time 
to reach him on or before the 15th of 
the month. A nature book is offered 
as a prize each month. 





Who Has Raised Mink? 





{The following letter is suggestive of 
possibilities in fur farming. Who has 
ever tried to breed mink? Will they 
breed ia captivity? How often do they 
breed? How should they be fed? If 
you have had any experience let us 
have the-benefit—The Editor.] 

Dear Trappers: I have béen wonder- 
ing if “mink farming’’ could be made 
a success. On account of the valué of 
their skins and of their being very 
prolific, it seems to me that it would 
be a paying investment. The pens 
could be made of some close-woven 
wire cloth, about 3 feet high, with 
about 2 feet of tin above it. With the 
wire buried about a foot in the 
ground, I believe they would be eas- 
ily confined. 

With the pen located by a spring, 
so they could have a small pool of 
water, some tall grass to run in and 
artificial dens placed underground at 
the end of a few feet of purposely- 
laid tile, they would surely fare well, 
and after a while begin to bring an 
income to their owner.—[Frank Sil- 
ver, N Y. 


m 





A Boy on Guineas 


CHARLIE MARTIN, AGE 13 





I first kept a guinea for pleasure, 
but found a profit in her, as I got a 
good number of eggs. Get a trio of 
guineas or more and run them with 
the hens, and see if they aren't prof- 
itable fowls. Guineas frequently lay 
their eggs in the fields, but they lay 
a good number of eggs, and they do 
not get broken as easily as hens’ eggs. 

Guineas will keep hawks from your 
chickens. They have been known to 
fly into the air at hawks. I would ad- 
vise all farmers to keep at least a trio 
of guineas. I once owned a guinea 
that roosted in a barn near a neigh- 
bor, and very early in the morning it 
would begin its noise. My neighbor 
said he would take some comfort when 
I sold that guinea. But I do not feel 
annoyed by them, as they eat but lit- 
tle, and are good layers. Therefore, 
guineas are profitable fowls to keep. 
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AND GIRLS 
A Face 


BY E. M. BEARDSLEY 





There is a face, 
Framed with grace, 
Amid the silvered hair; 
"Tis pure and sweet, 
As though ‘twere meet 
To be an angel’s fair. 


It is so kind, 

You scarce could find 

Such good-will in another, 
You question who? 

I'll answer you— 

The sweet face of a mother 





Bhat his Raa 
Havé Jolly Times 

Dear Young Folks: I am a little 
girl eight years old, with blue eyes 
and light hair. I go to the Union 
Endicott high school, and am in the 
third grade. I am spending my va- 
cation with my uncle and aunt on a 
farm. We have the jolliest time! 
They have a nice dog named Carlo. 


(27) 79 


I leve the horses, cows and every- 
thing om the farm, and hope some 
day my papa will buy a farm.— 
{Florence HE. Casler, N Y. 
Has Ridden a Time 

Dear Young Folks: I live on a 
farm of about 248 acres. I am 12 
years old, and go to school every— 
day. I like to ride horseback very 
much. I ride horseback by myself. 
I have ridden ever since I was big 
enough to stick on a horse. I have 
an organ and have taken two terms 


of music lessons. I have two pet 
chickens and I am very proud of 
them. I have two pet pigeons. I 


have two kittens and one old cat and 
they are very good. They catch rats 
and mice.—[Rozetta,.Sprouls, Pa. 

“A man ism‘t satisfied to be 
of dust; he wants more.” 


made 





“Love is stronger than hate, and 


an onion is stronger than either.” 
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ears, 


Calico House-dresses 


cotton prints are A "by thousands of 
women to-day. The fast color, beau- 
tiful designs and fine fabrics have made 
these dress-goods the standard for over 


ome designs with a new silk finish. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 
hasn't them write us his name. 
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_A National Farm 


Home Inquiry 


Fifty Dollars in Cash Prizes to 
be Distributed Among Our 
Farm Women for Honest, 
Out-Spoken Answers 
About What You Do 
Enjoy and What You 
Would Enjoy if You 
Could Get It in 
Your Own 
Home and 


Social Life 


AST week we printed a list of 
[ questions bearing on the condi- 

tions affecting rural home and 
were not members of the association. 
social] life. Already we have begun to 
receive evidence of the wide interest 
which these questionsare arousing. That 
this inquiry may be complete in every 
detail and thoroughly ‘cover’ the 
ground, we are herewith adding an- 
other list of questions which we want 
you to answer as far as you can. We 
wish that every woman who reads 
these columns would think over and 
answer the two lists of questions, 
those printed in the issue of last 
week, and these herewith printed. In 
doing this she will contribute her 
share toward the solution of a prob- 
lem which affects not only her own 
family, but every other family living 
in the country. 


The Country the Place to Live 


We believe that the country is the 
ideal place for the home, the place of 
all places in which to bring up chil- 
dren. We believe that its possibili- 
ties are not only often unrealized, but 
in too many cases lost sight of alto- 
gether. We believe that all that is 
best in the social life of town and city 
may be enjoyed by the dweller in the 
country, together with what the city 
dwelier hungers for, yet can never 
know. The city has many advantages, 
advantages too often arousing the na- 
tural envy of those who by their sit- 
nation are remote from busy centers. 
But we believe that many of those 
same advantages under certain con- 
ditions can be enjoyed in the country, 
and it is to find out how this can best 
be brought about, and how all that 
is good in the social centers of the 
Jjlarger place can be reproduced in the 
smaller centers where farm people 
may come together, that this inquiry 
is being conducted. 

A Personal Appeal 

Will you not make a personal mat- 
ter ofthis ? Will you not study these 
questions and answer them as com- 
pletely as possible? Prizes aggregat- 
ing $50 are offered for the best sets 
of answers. But entirely aside from 
the monetary inducements offered, 
the great good to be accomplished 
will, we believe, be a _ sufficient in- 
ducement to bring forth a _ perfect 
avalanche of replies. It is a person- 
al matter put to you personally. 

If any of the questions suggest top- 
ics for discussion’ in Table Talk bring 
them up and let us _ set the ball 
rolling. 


Fifty Dollars in Prizes 


For the best, most helpful and sug- 
gestive set of answers to the two sets 
of questions received on or before 
March 15, a cash prize of $10 will be 
awarded. 

For the next best set of answers 
we will give $5 in cash. 

For the ten sets of answers next 
in order of merit, $2 each in cash. 

For the ten sets of answers next in 
order of merit, $1 each in cash. 

There are 22 prizes in all, aggregat- 
ing $50. The contest is open to all 
women whether subscribers of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist or not, and there 
is no money or other consideration. 
Not omy have you an opportunity to 
secure a liberal compensation for your 
efforts, but you have the opportunity 
to engage in a movement which we 
hope to make national in its scope, 
a movement which shall ultimately 
result in making rural! life what it 
should be—the bes? life in the world. 





WOMAN’S OWN SPHERE 


Address all replies to Rural Life Edi- 
tor, this office. - 


The Questions 


1. Has your town a lhbrary? How 
many books? How supported? Is it 
popular? 

2, Have you any opportunity to hear 
lecturers from other places? How 
often? 

3. What kinds of entertainments do 
you go in the winter? 

4. Have you a daily newspaper? 

5. If you were given the opportunity 
of taking lessons in sofme one thing, 
which of the following practical sub- 
jects would you choose: Cooking, sew- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, 
painting, handicraft. 

CLUBS 

1. Have the women of your commu- 
nity any organization of their own, oute- 
side the churches? If so, what? 

2. Can you think of desirable objects 
which might be attained by the co-opera- 
tion of the women of your community 
or neighborhood? 

3. 1s there a club, institution or or- 
ganization in your town or community, 
outside the church, grange or farmers’ 
club, which works or exists in the in- 
terest of betterment of any sort? If so, 
tell us about it. 

4. Is there a woman in your town, 
or are there women, capable of leader- 
ship in a movement of any kind for so- 
cial betterment? 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1. What is the population of your 
town? 

2. Have you a telephone? 

3. What magazines do you see? 

4 How near is your nearest neigh- 
r? 


Li 


5. Is your house as beautiful as you 
wish? What changes, additions, etc, 
would make it more beautiful? 

Is your house as convenient as you 
wish? What changes, additions, etc, 
would make it more convenient? 

7. Have you any way of earning pin 
money which shall be your “very own” 
to spend as you like? If so, what is it? 

8. If you were obliged to leave the 
country for the city, what would you 
regret most to leave behind? To what, 
in city life, would you look forward 
most eagerly? 

9 Are you within shopping distance 
of some city? How often do you visit 
this city? What is your method of trav- 
eling to reach that city? 

10. What is the most discouraging 
thing about life on tue farm? : 

11 What is the most encouraging 
thing about life on the farm? 

12. Are you willing that your sons 
become farmers? Do you try to in- 
fluence them to remain upon the farm? 
Give reasons for your answer 

13. Would you like to see your 
daughter a’ farmer’s wife? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

14. Does the country school teacher 
strive to interest your son in a college 
education? Is she is favor of the agri- 
cultural college? 

15. Does your husband wish your son 
to remain at home or to go to college? 


His Best 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 





The best that he can do What else 
should matter? 


A little field, remote, that -hath his 
care; 
A heart devout, a hand content to scat- 
ter 
The seed of kindness there. 


The best that he can do! No nobler 
reason 


In all earth’s fruitful vineyards shall 


avail. 
Lo, in the reaping-time, and in God’s 
season, 
His harvest shall not fail. 


One Geent Laher Saver 


BY A PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE 


OO many housewives are slow 
| to avail themselves of the la- 
bor-saving materials at hand. 
Oileloth is one of the greatest of these 
and where there are small children 
in the home, its use saves many hours 
of labor. For instance, plain white 
for the cover of the dining room table 
saves the washing and even more la- 
borious ironing of tablecloths. If 
anyone objects to this (be assured 
that the one who has the housework 
to do will not) then use a white ta- 
blecloth with “protectors” or squares 
of white oilcloth under the children’s 
plates. 

The broad shelf or top of the or- 
dinary kitchen cabinet is of-a white 
wood, smoothly finished. This is very 
dificult to keep clean. A cover of 
white oilecloth, drawn over the edge 
and tacked underneath with very 
small tacks, looks as neat as the 
white wood, and is easily kept clean. 
No covering for pantry shelves is so 
satisfactory as oilcloth. It lasts. sev- 








eral seasons, and above all, it is san- 
itary. 

For a fioor covering the light- 
weight oilcloth is more easily put in 
place and kept clean than is the reg- 
ular floor linoleum. A strip tacked 
over the carpet in front of the door- 
way makes a good place for the chil- 
dren to take off their rubbers when 
they come in from play. The light- 
weight oilcloth only lasts one season 
on the floor, but it is so inexpensive 
that it may be burned without com- 
punction when its days of usefulness 


Trying my Get Well 


BY HILDA BRICHMOND 


OBODY disputes the statement 
N that sick people have a great 

deal in their own hands when 
it comes to getting well. When hope 
dies the body is almost gone, and 
physicians realize that they are fight- 
ing a battle unaided, save by feeble 
medicines. Not all the suicides leap 
into water or blow out their brains 
when they want to leave the world, 
for many a person has deliberately 
laid down with the determination not 
to get well and succeeded. These un- 
recorded suicides would have -been 
horrified to have anyone say such a 
thing before they departed, but it is 
a fact, nevertheless. 


One Man’s Fight 


No matter what is the matter with 
you, try to get well. Years ago the 
doctors told a young man he would 
die of consumption, and he told them 
he could not afford to do such a fool- 
ish thing. He is still living, and still 
looks as frail as in the old days, but 
he is here and says he will last thirty 
more years, at least. In all this time 
he has been trying to get well, and 
hoping for the best, when he might 
have idly given up to die years ago. 
I know there are people who say 
they would rather die than live to 
suffer, but this man’s life is a stand- 
ing rebuke to such foolishness. He 
has provided for his family and been 
very successful, in spite of his afflic- 
tion, and I have no doubt enjoys life 
more than many of the able-bodied 
men who whine about bad luck and 
slouch through the world with a 
grudge against everything and every- 
body. 

Too Often a Habit 


Most people who have reached the 
age of fifty or sixty have felt some- 
times it would be easier to die than 
to live, but it is no sin to be discour- 
aged temporarily. It is the- habit of 
not feeling well that causes so much 
needless misery. The fraudulent in- 
valids impose upon their friends and 
relatives, and are sometimes in better 
health than the people who must care 
for them. We have all known days 
when we felt really ill and unable to 
be out of bed, but some emergency 
got us up in a hurry, and we were} 
none the worse for the exertion. Small 
boys who are not feeling well enough to 
go to school will suddenly recover if 
there is a circus or other attraction 
in town. They simply try to get well 
and succeed. 

One of the best ways to try to get 
well is to get out into the sunshine 
and pure air, if you are really ill. A 
lady was lying in a darkened bed- 
room, discouraged and ill, when a 
friend persuaded her to go out of 
doors and make an effort to get well. 
The nervous invalid wept and said it 
would kill her to'make the exertion, 
but the friend, acting under the ad- 
vice of the physician, persisted and 
actually took the invalid for a short 
drive. The woman had simply given 
up to die and needed nothing so much 
as a revival of hope and strength. 
In a short time she was able to laugh 
at her folly and take an active in- 
terest in life once more. Often a 
little visit, a vacation, some new 
clothes, or congenial guests, will do 
wonders for a woman, and help her | 
to overcome the feeling that she! 
might as well give up and go to bed. | 
Of course, there are cases where the | 
sooner the patient goes to bed the 
better, but there is no mistaking the | 
symptoms thea. 
A, Contrast | 

And even when the case is hopeless 
it is so much better not to whine. A 
woman wno was suffering from can- 
cer and had undergone three opera- 
tions always persisted that she was 
doine first rate till the last day of | 


¢ 











her life. She would be dressed every 
day and have her friends about her 
to cheer up her relatives, and ~died 
bravely, in spite of her suffering. Her 
life was a rebuke to a relative who 
was always pitying herself and nurs- 
ing imaginary ailments. Instead of 
trying to get well this woman spent 
her time trying to make out that 
she was ill, until even the patience of 
her best friends was exhausted. 

If you are ill make up your mind 
to try to get well as soon as possible, 
Don’t be one of the army of impos- 
tors who trade on their feelings till 
the stock in trade must, be replenished 
from the imagination. A woman of 
whom I know was very indignant 
when a tramp exposed a_ horribly 
burned arm and begged for money, 
and she discovered later that he had 
put some sort of acid on the flesh to 
make it look:sore, but she was im- 
posing upon her family in a similar 
manner. She is one of the people 
who really “enjoy poor health,” and 
one of these days she will be a 
chronic invalid from taking drugs 
and lolling about on a couch when 
she ought to be up working. Pure 
air, pure water, pure food and plenty 
of sunshine will do wonders for all 
complaints, and will completely cure 
imaginary diseases, if only the pa- 
tients will allow themselves to get 
well. 





“Why were you so anxious to send 
that man to congress?” 

“We thought it ’ud be a good thing 
for the community,’ answered Farm- 
er Corntossel, “to have him where he 
could make speeches where folks are 
paid to listen instead o’ interruptin’ 
people at their work around here.” 
[Stolen. 
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WILL YOU TAKE SUMMER 

by the day, week or 
BOARDERS ns A this contan sea 
son? If so, write us at once briefly de 
scribing the attractions of your home, 
house, farm, hotel, camp, etc., and the ad. 
vantages your section offers to vacationists. 
State how many you can accommodate, 


| terms, whether children are welcome and 


give address of one good reference. To re- 
ply instantly will be to your advantage. 
Address SUMMER RESORT EDITOR, 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 
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Hardy Border Gardens 


BY CLARENCE M. WEED 





During the last 50 years there has 


peen a decided falling off in the 
beauty of many 
farm homes, ow- 


ing to the neglect 
of the border gar- 





-dens, which used 
to be so important 
a part of the 
grounds. Many 
have seen, and 
everyone has 
heard of, the 


old-fashioned gardens in 


beautiful 
which our grandmothers took so much 


pride. Nowadays, however, one sel- 
dom sees such gardens, except in the 
homes of the very rich, who have 
professional gardeners to take charge 


of them. 

This neglect of the border gardens 
is a pity. With a very little care and 
expense one can easily establish a 
beautiful border, which shall be of 
constant interest to the owner and a 
delight to all beholders. o 


Locating the Garden 

The first thing to do in establishing 
such a garden is to select for it the 
place on the grounds where it will add 
the greatest attraction to the home. 


During these long winter evenings 
make a definite plan for the future 
velopment of the front and _ side 


yards. Read the books and bulletins 
ipon the laying out of home and 
i001 grounds, and apply the prin- 
ples to your own conditions. Plan, 


possible, for a stretch of lawn, and 
put the border garden along one side 

the lawn, so it will have a bit of 
effective greenery in front of it. For 
the start very little ground will suf- 
fice—a bed 3 or 4 feet wide and 6 or 
S feet long will serve admirably. 

One great attraction of the old-time 
gardens was that there were enough 
flowers of one kind to give a picture 
effect. Too often now the border gar- 
is merely a collection of speci- 
mens. So in planning it is well to 
resolve to be something of a 

list. Instead of trying to 
everything have enough of _ certain 
hings to make them dominant during 
the season of blossoming. 


den 


Popular Garden Flowers 


The only satisfactory permanent 
border garden consists mostly of the 
hardy perennial flowers. There are 
such numerous types of these that 
me can plan for blossoms every 

onth from spring till autumn. For 

e beginner, however, it is better to 


irt with certain favorite flowers and 


gradually increase the garden from 
ear to year Many of these hardy 
perennials may be raised. from seed, 
although it usually takes two seasons 


get flowering plants. They all can 
bought at a small price of the 
edsmen. Most of them multiply 
ckly, so that one plant in two or 
ree years may be divided into sev 

ral. 

Among the 


hardy perennials espe- 


illy suitable for country homes the 
ses are very important. There are 
many types of these, although only 
ne is now generally grown, the so- 
called German iris. These blossom in 
May, and are deservedly popular, as 
hey are beautiful and easy to grow. 
od plants are priced at 15 to 25 
nts each. Some especially fine sorts 


yellow in 
laven- 


re Golden flag or Aurea, 


color; Bridesmaid, white and 

dar; Florentina alba, white; Sappho, 
blue and indigo: Silver King, silvery 
whit 


Never Neglect the Iris 

There are other irises fully as -desir- 
able as the German type. The Crested 
iris ts a dwarf sort, excellent for the 
front of the border garden. The Si- 
berian and Oriental irises are slender, 
graceful plants, blossoming in June, 
and very attractive both in the border 
and as cut flowers. 

But most magnificent of all the iris 
family are the splendid Japanese 
irises. If you do not add anything 
else to your flower garden next sea- 
son resolve to spend at least 25 cents 
for a clump of Japanese iris. If you 
have not seen the flower it will be a 
revelation to you, and should surely 
make of you an enthusiastic iris gar- 
dener. The variety calied Gold Band 
is one of the best. It is a magnificent 
blossom of snowy whiteness, with a 
large golden splash near the base of 


each of the broad petals. Blue Jay 

and bia are also good, as are, 

in fact, almost all of those offered by 

the seedsmen. < 
[To Be Continued.] 





Cloth Oxen—How to Make Them 


“BY MES W. A. OLDS 





OTHING ever amused my little 
N boy quite as many hours as the 

toy oxen which I made for 
him. Before this I had cut out pair 
after pair of pasteboard oxen which 
would soon be demolished by their 
small owner. So one day I cut this 
pattern ffom a picture of an ox and 
made from black cloth a pair of oxen 
which were a delight to their small 


owner. Black flannel is the best to 
use. 
Cut two pieces like each part of 


pattern for each ox. Sew the face (a) 
piece to (6), with notches even. Then 
Sew seam on back and from nose 
down to brisket. Cut small pieces of 
cardboard the size of leg when seamed 
and overhand to bottom of leg for 
sole of foot. 
must, be sewed first. 

Leave a space on under side of ox 
to put in the stuffing which should be 
of. cotton tightly packed, especially 
the legs, to be stiff. Cut small pieces 
of material for ears; make eyes of 
heads or outline, and for,horns use 
the small size kid hair curlers, black 
of course, one curler for each ox. Rip 
@ small space in each seam on head 
and insert the curler with ends even 
and bent to reasonable horns. 

The piece ¢ is inside of leg and 
under side of body. Take a short 
length of a shoe lace and sew on for 





UNDERSIDE oF gooy 


Parts of a Cloth Ox 


a tail and get a broom straw for a 
whip. The yoke requires a jackknife, 
a small piece of soft wood and two 
wire hairpins for horns. My husband 
whittled out the yoke and the small 
boy was happy. 





BY MRS VIRGIE 





No Ham Lost in Twenty Years 
OR quite a number of years I 
have been putting up hams and 


NEALE 
F shoulders for summer use after 


the following plan: When the meat 
has been taken from the salt and 
smoked for severa! days, the hams 
and shoulders are taken down and 
removed to the kitchen. I make a 
flour paste by dissolving a quantity of 


flour in cold water and pouring in 
boiling water until it is a _ starchy 
thickness. Then I take about a pint 


of cayenne pepper and stir into the 
paste. I like to have the paste a de- 
cided reddish color. 

I dip each joint of meat into boiling 
water for an instant to ‘estroy any 
insect eggs that may have been de- 
posited thereon. Then I rub the paste 
over the ham or shoulder and wrap 
it in light brown paper, pressing it 
closely to the meat until it adheres 
well. No open place is left through 
which a fly might get to the flesh. I 
then place the joints out in the sun- 
shine until the wrappers are thor- 
oughly dry. 

To take further precautions against 
insects I wrap each joint in news- 
papers and put_it into a canvas sack, 
tie it tightly and hang in the smoke- 
house out of reach of rats or mice. I 
am glad to report that during 20 
years I have not lost a joint of meat 
or found skippers in a single piece. 


Of course the leg seams, 


GARDEN AND OTHER TOPICS - 


Victory in Defeat 


Defeat may serve as well as victory 

To shake the soul and let the glory out. 

When ee oak is straining in the 
wind, 





" ‘The boughs Cenk in new beauty, and 
n 


the 

Sends down a deeper root on the wind- 
w side. 

Only p= soul that knows the mighty 
grie 

Can know the mighty rapture. Sorrows 
come 

To stretch out spaces in the heart for 
Oy 


y. 
Edwin Markham in Nautilus. 


The Fat of Fowls 


BY F. C. 





HAVE never seen a fowl so fat 
but it would be the better for 
being cooked with it. The fat 
can be drained, or spooned up, after 
the cooking, when there is a surplus. 
Those who prefer removing the lumps 
of fat before cooking will find it is as 
valuable as the very best butter, if 
used while in 4 strictly fresh condi- 
tion. 
Cake is rich where this fat is used 
in proportion of one-half to two- 
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thirds, with the balance in butter. For 
@ fat in which to fry sliced cold po- 
tatoes this excels all others. Put a 
good iump in frying pan. When hot, 
shake in a good pinch of salt; then, 
when at right heat, put in the cut-up 
potatoes. Fry brown, turning occa- 
sionally and keeping at high heat, 
with care that not the least scorch 
comes to it. 

In like manner one may fry, thinly 
sliced bread or biscuit. Brown quickly, 
and do not allow to harden in the pan. 

The fat of chickens, old or young, 
and of turkeys, ducks and geese, may 
thus be used. One should never waste 
a’ particle of it, but also ‘one should 
give thought and utilize all while it 
is in its fresh purity. Foolish house- 
wives have used such material with 
which to kindle fires, or to hurry a 
fire. As wasteful it is as the using 
of butter for such purpose. This fat 
is finer than butter for frying pan- 
cakes; remembering always that it 
must be strictly fresh. 


<i 


It’s all right tew talk abaout 
farmin’, but it’s a good deal better 
tew foller up the talk with the plaow 











VIGRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 


rfectly resi 
all thicknesses —— 





NE="REME 


Have sewed their reputation for QUALITY fast to™ 
the heartstrings of over a million housewives. 


There are two special qualities which are the sole rty 
of these machines. Cemtid Machines 
bearing name NEW HOME establis 
a at once to every want of the operator, always ready 
an ned to all kinds of sewing, self 

kinds of material. 
good. No others like them. 





an’ the cultervator. 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


ence and a 
a confidence by 


adjusting to 
There are no others as 


Remember THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST in the end. 


We have our own 

product and have dealers in all 

NEW HOME” can be pure 
never runs out. 


anization of dealers fer the sale and distribution of our 
rts of the world. 
sed from our authorized dealers only. 


Sewing machines bearing name 
Warranty 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 











The Post 


uniform. 


on his part. 


to pay 


also subscribe 


form, 
subscriptions. 
coat, 
while $36.00 
outfit. 





that you, 
present 


rier 


route and will 


ourselves, i 
especially to his measure, and inclose a measuring blank and al! necessar 


instructions. 


no matter where he lives. Keep it 


list of them. This may help you, 


work to some of the schoo! children. 
grown-up. 


If sample copies, more 
else is desired, write us. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Address 








Help. Give a Handsome Uniform to 
Your R F D Carrier 


Office Department 
that Congress require every R. F. D. Carrier to wear a 
When Congress does this, the poor carriers 
will be obliged to buy a uniform which will cost any- 
where from $15.00 to $25.00. » 

What a fine Christian-like thing it will be for the 
patrons on your R. F. D. route to join with us in a plan 
that will result in presenting to your R. F. D. carrier a 
splendid, up-to-date uniform which 
cial requirements! 
the carrier without any effort canvassing-or solicitation 


HOW IT CAN BE DONE 


You get each of the patrons on your carrier’s route 
you $1.00, or more, for a new or renewal sub- 
scription to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. They may 
for one or 


fully printed, high class, household magazine, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, at the regular rate of $1.00 per 
year 

To insure proper credit, it must be expressly stated 


that such subscriptions are to apply 
and the carrier’s name should be sent with the 
$25.00 
trousers and 
adds a fine regulation shirtwaist to the 
Send the names and money to us. 

When the club is complete, we will 
co-operating with the families on his 
him with 


The uniform will be delivered to the carrier, carriage prepai 
a secret 
make it a surprise—he will appreciate it all the more 
the first in your county to have a brand new uniform 


WE'LL HELP YOU 


Sample copies of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and a gpecial personal tet- 
ter will be sent to all names of the patrons on your route If you will send usa 
and if you will 
would be more interested in a lower priced periodical at 50 or 25 cents, as 
all the patrens my not be farmers, we will be 
sition so that all will have an opportunity to help along the good wo 

If you cannot spare the time to call oo everybody yourself, delegate the 


The main thing is to get busy, because now is the time when 
people decide upon their reading for the year. 

information, subscription blanks, 
your communication to the 


439 Lafayette St., 


has just recommended 


meets all the offi- 
This is to be a present outright to 


more years for the beauti- 


toward the uni-+ 


the carrier to 
includes a vest; 


entitles 
worth 


worth 
cap; $30.00 
write your car- 


a fine new uniform, to be cut 


from the carrier if possible— 


Let your carrier be 


indicate whether they 
lad to make ee 


child can do this work as well as a 


or anything 
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A_ department wherein our 
readers may give expression to 
their various interests and the 
helpful ideas which they wish 
to pass arf wherein they 
may freely discuss the vital 
topics | to home and 
farm life. Matter for this de- 
Partment is not paid fér. It is 


The Socialism of the Future 


BY EVA 0. B, GILBERT 


Dear Host: 

“The mills of God grind slowly, 
they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience he stands wait- 
ing, with exactness grinds he all.” 


but 


I am 386 years old. My earliest 
memory, along with ‘“‘Now I Lay Me” 
and the Golden Rule, is of my moth- 


er’s regular attendance at the 
meetings of the WwW 4 = U, 
one of the oldest unions in Con- 
necticut. I joined the young” wo- 


men’s branch in my early 'teens, and 
for fifteen years wore the white rib- 
bon when it meant bearing open ridi- 
cule and court scorn. Then for seven 
years all interests except those of my 
own little home were shut out of my 
life. Then I had the privilege of liv- 
ing for a few months in Maine. I saw 
there, temperance sentiment popular; 
the cultured and fashionable circles 
upholding-it; the daily press running 
temperance matter in the editorial 
columns. So I caught a glimpse of 
what the world might be if wholly 
freed from this curse. 

Then within the last year I was 
suddenly awakened to the fact that a 
tidal wave of temperance or, I should 
say, legal prohibition, was sweeping 
the country. Do yow realize what it 
means that Georgia is ‘dry’; that 
Kentucky, the home of whiskey, is al- 
most dry; that in ‘‘conservative old 
Connecticut,” as the good women used 
to say in convention, the liquor deal- 
ers are holding conferences with the 
brewers and distillers on the question 
of how to preserve their business, and 
guard it from destruction”? 

The mills of God had been grinding 
all these years, but the golden grist 
had not been disclosed until the time 
was right. 

The World Is Growing Better 

Socialism is yet in its infancy. The 
great body of men cannot accept what 
a few altruistic spirits declare to be 
the truth. But, let me tell you, there 
is hope for the world. Conceding to 
John D. Rockefeller and men of his 
class, only the meanest motives, I 
consider their benevolences the most 
hopeful sign of the times. Why? 
The trend of public thought demands 
that the rich shall share with the 
poor, and they are coming to see that 
they must so share, or lose the esteem 
of their fellow men. If the money 
was “tainted” in the getting it is 
“sanctified”’ in the giving. . 

Edward Bellamy gave the world a 


n 


picture of the goal of socialism. The 


trend of public thought is toward the 
same goal, call it socialism or what 
you will. The world has not many 


more years of progress to make be- 
fore it will be ready for the creed of 
the socialist, if—if the refined, cul- 
tured, thoughtfal women of _ this 
Christian nation will give to the world 
four, five, six, eight or ten sons and 
daughters, each as her strength will 
permit—not as the fashion dictates. 
Women are becoming so uddicted to 
clubs and fashionable functions that 
they are neglecting the duty of moth- 
erhood and denying their responsibil- 
ity for performing it. 
The Priceless Heritage 

It is very convenient to hide behind 
the excuse of the increased cost of 
living, but the fact remains that the 
child who is born right, welcomed 
from -the first thought of its possible 
existence, educated by the consecrated 
self-culture of the mother (and the 
father as well), during the months 
preceding its actual existence, that 
child, be it boy or girl, will meet the 
world with an indomitable courage, 
and walk through life a conqueror. 
Mere money never made a man, and 
-the soul that is well-born can live 
above poverty, and find life worth 
while. Such souls made our nation, 
and such souls must be. born to pre- 
serve it. They must be born in mil- 











the voluntary contribution of 


each reader desiring to help 
other readers. Herein those 
seeking information may freely 
ask for the assistance which 
others of experience may 

able to give. All letters for 
this department should be ad- 
dressed to The Host, this office. 


lions of homes, or the other millions 
of homes where crime and ignorance 
rule unchecked will keep up the bal- 
ance of population, and this nation 
will fall, as Rome fell. Whatever of 
lasting reform is given to the world 
must come from the hearts and minds 
of men and women who are endowed 
with more than material wealth. 
teal and False Socialism 

The nineteenth century has been a 
century of awakenings and discover- 
ies. The world is in a state of unrest. 
A few great, unselfish spirits have 
evolved a theory of-government which 
seems to them ideal. Thousands of 
small, selfish, spirits have taken up 
the theory, warped and twisted it, 
tacked on here and sawed off there, 
and called the theory “socialism.’’ The 
man who is poorly fitted by birth and 
education for the struggle with life, 
and the man with spendthrift tastes 
and loose morals are clamoring for a 
division of wealth. If the wealth of the 
world were divided equally to-day, the 
immoral spendthrift would be penni- 
less in a few weeks; the incompetent 


man in a few months or years, and 
the former millionaire would soon 
again be counting his millions. As for 


state regulation of wealth, as long as 
graft and bossism govern the political 
world, such an idea is preposterous. I 
am not a socialist, but I believe that 
as time ripens the theory of the great 
unselfish men, the world will comé to 
the day when it will be ready for such 
an order of things as they will then 
see to be right. 

But the incompetent and irrespon- 
sible -have no right to demand a share 
of the wealth of the wise and prudent. 
Children and imbeciles must be fed, 
and always will be fed, but they can- 
not be permitted to handle the edged 
tools and fire which are used in pre- 
paring their food. 

Motherhood and Woman’s Suffrage 

As for the part. woman’s suffrage is 
to play in the bringing out of a dif- 
ferent order ef things, it depends en- 
tirely on the mothers, not on the agi- 
tators, whether the different order is 
better or worse. I believe that wo- 








TIMELY CHAT 





man’s suffrage will come to pass; but 
the world is not yet ready for it. It 
is more than a question of privilege; 
it involves great issues; not the least 
being the problem of immigration. 

Compare the rapid increase of im- 
migration with the rapid decrease in 
the birth-rate of our native-born pop- 
ulation, and the most thoughtless per- 
son can forecast the moral quality of 
the majority vote 25 years hence. 
Nevertheless, the Almighty hand of 
God has carried this nation through 
every crisis in her history, and I be- 
lieve that He will awaken the woman- 
hood of this country to a sense of 
their duty, and work out in the way 
He Himself ordained, the salvation of 
this country and the happiness and 
security of her future. 

Incidentally, I will say that I was 
brought up on the creed “equal 
rights,” and the privilege of woman to 
rule the home. I have been married 
nine years to-day, and my husband 
learned for the first time yesterday, 
as I read this letter to him, my views 
on woman’s suffrage. I am neither a 
moral coward nor a close-mouthed 
woman, but my theory of happy mar- 
ried life is that on the points where 
husband and wife honestly differ, they 
should differ in courteous silente. He 
has accorded me that consideration; 
why should I not do the same? 

Mrs. Ostrom’s anxiety for the 
world’s sufferers makes me think of 
the deacon’s prayer for the Jews and 
the Chinese and the heathen, and so 
on. The verses run along at length, 
and then one reads: 

“Now, if all that burden had really 

Been weighing upon his soul, 


*"Twould have sunk him through to 
. the China side, 
And raised a little hill over the 
hole.” 


Our country’s record bears hideous 
blots that must be wiped out, but we 
should not despair, for our country 
leads the march of progress. In no 
other country on earth is woman held 
in so high esteem as here; and no 
other nation has made such strides 
toward universal brotherhood. 

My ideas ‘on socialism, perhaps I 
should explain, are not born of a full 
purse. My husband’s income is that 
of the ordinary farm laborer, and any 
mother or father knows that with five 
healthy, hearty children, making ends 
meet on such an income requires con- 


siderable study. We live on plain 
food and wear old clothes; but our 
thoughts are among the everlasting 


stars, our faith in Almighty God, and 
our hope in the glorious future of our 
most glorious country. 


NEW IDEAS FOR SKIRTS AND APRON 








The Home Seamstress 


ERE are suggestions which wil] 
H appeal to many of our readerg 

who are their own dressmak- 
ers, These patterns have been chosen 
with a view to supplying the needs of 
farm women. All patterns have seams 
allowed. 
Circular Bloomers 


No 2718—To wear under the short 
walking skirt these bloomers will be 
found both stylish and, comfortable, 
They are adaptable. to serge, flannel, 
cashmere, albatross, messaline or silk, 
but-if made of the two latter mate- 
rials they should be lined with thin 
flannel to give them the proper set. 
They are fitted over the hips and back 
by small darts, and the lower edge is 
gathered above the knees by elastic, 
run through wide hem casings. The 
pattern is most simple in construc- 
tion and falls in pretty and graceful 
folds when worn, having the appear. 
ance of a very short skirt. Sizes 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 
Nine-Gored Skirt 

No 2734—-Made up in any 
winter suitings, broadcloth,  cheviots, 
serges, or one of the pretty mixed 
English worsteds, this is a charming 
model for general- knockabout wear, 
The plain gores are shaped into the 
waist line, and have a decided flare 
around the foot. The fullness is sup- 
plied by the inverted box plait at the 
center back, and the model closes at 
the left side of the front with buttons 
and buttonholes. The lower edge is 
finished with a narrow hem. Sizes 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 


of the 


. Apron and Oversleeves 


No 2720—This attractive little apron 
is adaptable for cambric, heavy linen, 
Indian-head cotton, chambray and 
gingham, the latter material being in 
plain color or in figured, checked or 
dotted design. The apron has the full- 
ness distributed in wide plaits, either 
side of the front, and is attached toa 
shaped belt of the material, the lower 
edge being trimmed with a_ wide 
gathered ruffle of the material. 
Twenty-Gored Skirt 

No 2738—One of the newest designs 
for the fashionable walking skirt is 
here shown. The innumerable gores 
make it particularly stylish, but great 
care must be taken when making the 
pattern that all the stitching is evenly 
done, otherwise most -of its style will 
be lost, beside giving it-a homemade 
and untidy appearance. Sizes 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32, 34 and 36-inch waist. 
Tive-Gored Skirt 

No 2747—Closing under an inverted 
box plait at the center back and hav- 
ing a double box plait at the front, 
this model is an excellent one for a 
separate skirt to wear with linen, 
silk- or cotton waists, as well as part 
of an entire costume. There are no 
plaits, tucks or fullness of any kind 
around the hips, and the lower edge 
is finished with a narrow hem. The 
front is trimmed with small metal 
buttons, and the model is one that is 
very easy to make at home. Sizes 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 

How to Order 

These patterns are 10 cents’ each. 
Order by number, always stating size, 
of our Pattern Department, this of- 
fice. 





With the Host 


Elsewhere Mrs Gilbert has some- 
thing to say on socialism for you to 
read and think over. Mrs Gilbert is 
optimistic enough to believe that the 
world is growing better, and that the 
signs of the times point to this. She 
writes from the viewpoint, not of one 
who has ample means and can afford 
to theorize, but of one who is doing 
her share to make a living for her- 
self and family. 

Particularly timely are her remarks 
upon the duty of motherhood among 
that class to whom we look for the 
uplifting influences which shall make 
for civic and private virtue. Social- 
ism, as she sees it, is not a matter 
for legislation, or political power, but 
a working out in everyday life of the 
principles which underlie the golden 
rule. Don’t fail to read her article. 
Then let us have some more opinions. 








The worse the temper the less the 
owner. minds losing it. 
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Let Us Show You 


























with a subscription to this journal, 


A Wonderful 
Variety 


This book tells of the progress 


in farming, the advance of 


commerce, finance, science 
and the politica! situation. 


@ Among the more important subjects 
covered will be the Use of Concrete on 
the Farm, the Farmer’s Garden, Guide 
to Breeding, Feeding Stock, Improv 
ing Farm Poultry, Spraying Calendar 
and Glossary of Agricultural and Kin- 
dred Terms, 


@A few of the subjects of general 
interest are Postat Rates and Rules, 
Denatured Alcohol, British Taxation 
of Wealth, some Wonders of As- 
tronomy, Political Facts and Figures 
(these cover the statistics of the recent 
residential election), How to Secure 
atents and The Bankruptcy Law. 


@ There will also be useful tables, 
showing standard weights and meas- 
ures, and calendars giving legal holi- 
days and Arbor days of the different 
states. 


@A most important department te 
that devoted to the directories of na- 
tional and state officers and officers of 
agricultural and kindred societies. No- 
where else can these directories be 
found. 
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AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 
HAND BOOK-1909 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


SPRINCHELD MASS CHICACO (LL NEW YORK NY. 




















, Why You 
Need This Book 


Here Are A Few Reasons 


q@ IT IS A MONEY SAVER---a whore library in one boox. 
@ IT IS A MONEY MAKER---every page has some new wrinkle that 


will help you to make the farm more profitable. 


q@ IT IS FOR YOU, YOUR FAMILY, both old and young—all will ry 


find it very entertaining as well as instructive. 


q@ THIS BOOK IS UNIQUE---not offered for sale and can only be had 
































For the Home 
and Farm 


It is a brand new idea, is de- 
signed for the farm home, and 
chock full of just what you and 
your folks want to know. 


@ Everything in the book is interest- 
ing, even statistics that would other- 
wise be dry are made to mean some- 
thing to the reader. The wide-awake 
farmer can make good use of this book 
in a multitude of ways. 


@ The chapters on Commercial Agri- 
culture are authoritative, and will, if 
studied, mean greatly increased re- 
turns from the sale of farm products. 


@ The women folks, young people and 
children will find in this new Hand 
many new and bright ideas; 
it tells how to do and make many 
things. 
@ Hundreds of portraits of the best 
known agricultural leaders and promi- 
nent people and pictures illustrative 
of the text are scattered throughout 
the book, and in every available nook 
and corner wtll be found brief notes 
and paragraphs of wit, wisdom, fig- 
ures and facts. This is a great big 
«book, over 200 pages, 6 1-2 inches by 
9 inches, and is substantially bound in 
handsome and durable paper covers. 


Because of our desire to make this book right up to date it will not be ready for distribution 
before January 20th---get your order in now, the edition is limited, 


we don’t want you.to be disappointed 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


We will send on request this valuable book fully 


por 


subscription for the coming year. New subscribers 
connection with a subscription as stated. The book and pape 


receive the 


aid, to every, Sateane to this Journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his 
k-on the same terms. The book is not sold alone, and can only be had in 
r may be sent to different addresses if desired. If any other books we have offered 


in connection with a subscription are desired in addition to the Hand Book, they can only be had for 25c each. Remit by express ‘money order, 
e 


check, draft, or registered letter. ‘The money order costs but a trifle and-may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you, 


ORANGE JUDD 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Myrick Baildiag 


ces below, but to 


COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 439 Lefayette Se, 


CHICAGO Marquette Building 
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Special Offer to Readers of American Agriculturist 


Fill in carefully coupon below. Mail {t to Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, at once. 
We will send you, free of a1] cost, eamples of the very best roofing, eviling ‘and siding made. 

These samples are large and generous enough to give an idea of the quality of the larce 
sheets from which they are taken. - . ay 

Or drop & vosta! card saying. ‘Send free samples of Galvanized Iron Coverings ns ad- 
vertised jn American Agriculturist.” Sign your nume and address, carefully, in full. 
These samples are absolutely itee. Senf ho money or postage. 

Ont galvanized rust proof iron (see No, 1) is made of the very best grade of specially man- 
ufactured iron sheets. The galvanizing process protects these : beets f: om rust for all time. 

This thorough coat of non-corrosive metals—tin, lead and zinc—called spelter, is madea 
part of each sheet through the special dipping process empio;ed. This gives the heaviest 
possible _— of galvanizing necessary for any covering purpose. Galvanized iron roofing 
has bee for over GQvears, It has alwass been and is t»day the best material for 
covering bulidinys made. Keeps build'ngs warmer in winter and cooler in summer. Posi- 
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@ supenion TO SHINGLES hill 


Many fires originate on shingle roofs, The 

natural life of a shingle is less than ten years, | Il | i Hl 
besides requiring Constant attention. The 
quality of shingles grows poorer each year 


Our Galvanized Rust Proof Roofing is Better than Slate 
Slate weighs seven times as much and will break from freezing and thawing. 
Excels Ready Roofings in Every Way! 
Compared to ready roofing, whether rubber surface or felt, cost considered, metal 


roofing will outlast it eight toone. Patent, prepared or composition roofings crack 
and curl with age. Tar roofings rot and spcil. Most ready roofings soften in the 























Lively does not taint your rain water—is never injured by contraction or expansion. 






















Do not require painting. Have s mottied, pov At eauct, pleasing to the eye. 


Anrsoneé can lay our galvanized ruct proof coverings. Ordinary hatchet or 
bammer are the only tools needed. No previous experience required to lay. 
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Suitable for Farm Farm Houses, Barns, Stores, Elevators, City Dwellings, Poultry Houses, etc. 


Galvanizing is the life of a metal roof. Der. lees weight sheate with their | fron), requiring set of tools furnished at low price. Makes 
heavy galvanizing give better service, b ng ble in freight, first-class covering for any kind of a building. 


Situstr ation 
(galvanized rust proof iron), suitable for many special 
patrons, am = ‘ining, ceiling, sores = = 
buildings and innumerable purposes ependent o 
Mustoation Ha. 7 ts Corrugated (catvanterd Fest proof fron). an all roofing, siding or ceiling.” It can be soldered. 
around covering. Itis the best. Suitable for ceiling, siding or roofing. Cor- Nestration Ko. 5— ding (ral- 
Fugation 134 inches apart—inch closer than others. Makes a firmer and better vente eel po fen magna hegre Mage 
looking sheet. 2 tab “Y" Citaipen Meatian (wadiantact resi siding. Easy to apply — suitable for stores, etc. 
Ubset ration ation He. 2 shows the ‘“V" Crim oofing (galvanized rus hesot . @—Brick Siding (galvanized rust 
Proof iron) suitable for roofing only makes @ splendid water tight roof — onan rent gegen ieaftation of Goeular brick — most 
or V" sticks to put on. suitable exterior for buildings of any kind. Easy to ap- 
iueteation He. 3 shows Standing Seam Roofing (galvanized rust proof | ply, requiring only nails and hammer. 


$1-to $3.2 PER SQUARE! 


warm air and sun. They stick to your feet when walked upon. 



















@#-shows Fiain Piat Sheets 
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painted after it is on the roof. 


Lent ey rasa, 


Flat, perequare . ° $3.00 | Flat, per square. . 





Our Galvanized Rust Proof Our Semi - Hardened Steel Roofing 
fron Goverings In addition to this me... eran’ a plain light weight steel 


These six galvanized rust proof fron coverings come in roofing of superior quality. It 1a. goog for. arnare: pespews sae eS 
sheets all 6 ft. long. Can supply sheets Z, 8 — ft. sone. —_ 6or8ft. long. All other patverns are 22 in. wide and either 6 or 8 ft. long. 
gheets are 26 in. wide A!) others 24 in. wide, so y the Furnished either painted or unpainted. Prices mentioned are for sheets 
g@quare of 100 square ft., not including lap unpainted. At 10c persq. additional, we will supply it painted red, two sides. 


PRICES AS FOLLOWS! PRICES AS sai 
$1.60 


Corrugated, all other designs, per sa., 3.25 | Corrugated, all other designs, per square, $1.85 
When ordering mention tot No. 19. When ordering mention lot No, 10. 


SPECIAL FREIGHT PREPAID OFFER! 
























































8.7 your sdvertisement inthe American Agriculturist 
me free of all cost: 


1et — Roofing Samples 3rd—Your Furniture Catalog 
2nd-—Your Big General Catalog 4th—Your “ Book of Plane” 
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BRE0 OF POOS v0 0 cveccccece voce cocs cece cs ccccvces cece tens cece cooess mater 


If ceiling or siding is wanted give all dimensions. ...... 0... +000 
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Pe Qussivececcccrcccccccccsecceseveses Be. Devscsssevesesssee vce 






CO incvcacccecccccocccess cocces ones cece BEG: co yee cecscoccosecoene 





above prices we'll prepay freight in full to al! points east of Colorado in the United States, except Oklahoma and Texas, 
fi per eq. itional for these two states. To all points west of Colorado in the vo States 0c per sq. additional. 
whe biggest and most 
liberal p ‘er osit.o Raa 
¥ ever offered. ass 





upon receipt of 25% of the amount of your order i | ang Dalance ¢ wo yy ‘paid when materiat reaches 
destination. You can decide from examination if [t comes up to representation. If not satisfied your 
deposit will be refunded and materia! returned at our expense. 
$1,000,060 OUR CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS ‘ss suficient evidence of our responsi- 
bility. We waat your inquiries ou Merchandise of any kind and character. Rooting ppaapetngs is but one department, although we 
sell more than any concern in the country, direct from mill to consumer. In addition, we are constantly buying complete 
of new high-grade goods at SHERE RECEIVER anurac 
ececccecessesee Oe eccs cecces ceeste sees eeee of building material, including te 
wonetee machinery— gaseline on 
al—heating apparatus—water werks Se of every k 


Ask for Big Bargain Catalog No. 25 
ee ae ay FREE an the Coupon! 


It is a book every wise buyer must have. No mattér what you need in your home or om your farm or property, we can save 
big money through our thousands of special offers quoted at lowest prices of any house ip America. The coupon will bring it cite. 















Lido The above proposition holds good for 30daysonly This does not mean you 
» must order goods shipped at once. You can make a small deposit on the order 
and we will ship when you are ready to use it. Order must be placed within 30 days at 
above quotations. Prices in the metal business bave never been so low. Order promptly. 


OUR GUARANTEE! B32 iiica bint COD eavie te cee 






















Turns’ SALES. We carry jn stock gm line 
a sash, doo everything needed tor « building of any kin ere 
ines and traction outfite—furniture ont. - aeeees goods—plumbiag 





















W. 35th & iron St. GHIGAGO 














